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Twenty Questions About Roman Catholics 


Billy Graham, Evangelist 


How to Corrupt a College Student 





MILLIONS 





FOR A STRONGER CHURCH! 


From coast to coast, Presbyterians have responded with uncommon de- 
votion and generosity to their great Building Funds Campaign for 
$12,000,000. 

Dedicated ministers and laymen throughout the nation were organ- 
ized last year to raise funds for building at least 300 new churches and 
for modernizing eight seminaries. 





Consultation Without Obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. « Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, Ig, PA. 


§00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Member American Association of Fund Raising Counsel 


This firm also directs building fund campaigns 

for individual congregations. Ministers and 
lay leaders are cordially invited to consult us 
without obligation regarding congregational 
fund-raising plans. 


They are rapidly approaching 
their goal, and new pledges are 
swelling the total daily. 

Ketchum, Inc., which has pro- 
vided experienced professional 
direction for church building fund 
appeals across America during 
the past 34 years, deeply appre- 
ciates having been selected by the 
Building Funds Commission to 
direct this great campaign. With 
the huge objective well within 
reach, we congratulate the Pres- 
byterian Church on. its inspiring 
accomplishment. 





“Splendidly Christian” 


“It has been a joy to work with Ketchum, Inc. in 





our Presbyterian Campaign. Not only have their 

men been efficient in raising money, but they have 

been so courteous and so splendidly Christian that 

our Church is better through their work. They have 
strengthened the whole Church.” 

—-Dr. HuGu Ivan Evans 

Chairman, Building Funds Commission 


“Efficient and Helpful Service” 


“Your staff’s personal friendliness and good will, 
their adaptation to the particular circumstances of 
working with our organization and the way in which 
they devoted themselves without reserve to the ren- 
dering of efficient and helpful service have im- 
pressed our Commission.” 
—Dr. GLENN W. Moore 
Secretary of the General Council 


—— 
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SARAN Harp 















at this Unbelievable 
Low Price... 





Look at these Features: 


. * UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC HEAD. Same type of 
. “ head used on dolls costing $25.00 and more. 


EXCLUSIVE. “Betsy Bright Eyes” is 20 inches tall. 

She has rosy cheeks, cute open mouth showing 

pearly white teeth, and real eyelashes over beau- 

tiful blue eyes. Arms, legs and head are movable 

so she can sit up and assume many life-like poses 
.. even call her mommy. 





SARAN MAGIC BRAIDS. Her soft shimmering hair 
is miracle Saran— may be set in any style. 


SHE SLEEPS, SHE SITS, SHE CRIES. 


SOFT SKIN FEELS REAL! Mystic Skin Latex arms 
and legs filled with miracle foam rubber —soft to 
touch and easy to clean with a damp cloth. 


DRESSMAKER WARDROBE. She is all dressed up in 
lace-trimmed flared 2-tone pink and blue ninon 
dress, cotton slip, rubber panties, white socks and 
simulated leather shoes. 


AMAZINGLY LIFE-LIKE! So perfectly molded her 
arms and legs are enchantingly dimpled. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


Niresk Industries, Inc. Dept. FD-17 
4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 





Rush amazing “Betsy Bright Eyes” doll with Saran hair and Mystic Skin, Curlers and 


Hair Style Booklet at $4.95 plus C.0.D. postage. Full purchase price refunded if not 
100% satisfied. 


(_] Send COD plus postage 


DD Send heart-shaped gold finish locket necklace fo fit doll or little girl, only 50c extra. 
(To save postage !t enclose $4.95—ship prepaid. [1] $5.45—include necklace. 
SBE ee EE ES eR eS SSS See ee eee ee 
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Wings Co Friendship, Beauty And 


Romance Ju Other Lands Through 
PRESBYTERIAN 
WORLD ~ 


Visiting: HAWAII + JAPAN * \ SS 
HONG KONG - PHILIPPINE ISLANDS TOURS 
* THAILAND + INDIA « PAKISTAN * LEBANON > 
+ SYRIA + EQYPT - JORDAN * ISRAEL J ay 
* ITALY * SWITZERLAND - FRANCE i 


Around the World Tour Wr. 
Spring 1954 RS 









59 days — Rate $3,390 





March 1, 1954 to April 29, 1954 
® AROUND SOUTH AMERICA @ 
26 days... Aug. 3-28 $1,390 
Visit COLOMBIA + ECUADOR + PERU - 
CHILE * ARGENTINA * BRAZIL 


@ MEXICO & GUATEMALA @ 
19 days... July 27-Aug. 14 
$440 


Send today for your FREE booklet: 
Indicate in which tour you are inter- 
ested. Write to: 


JOHN ROSENGRANT -— 
PRESBYTERIAN WORLD TTT 


























156 FIFTH AVENUE ° New York 10, N. Y. 








ENJOY PEACE OF MIND 


Through a Remarkable Annuity Plan That 
Enables You To Give and Receive Richly 


Send today for an interesting free booklet that 
tells how you may share in the great work of 
spreading the Gospel throughout the world—at 
the same time receiving a safe, generous, as- 
sured, lifelong income, beginning immediately. 
Today, sure, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL-705, 450 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 

















AMERICAN and ENGLISH 


CHURCH 
ART 











Woodwork 


Direct Prices and 
Discounts to 


Stained Glass 








Lighting Fixtures Churches, Hotels, 
Genuine Bells & Carillons Schools, Societies 
Pye Clubs and all 

Pastors Robes * Choir Gowns Organizations 
All Church Crafts WRITE FOR 
Manufactured By CATALOG 


f GEORGE I PAVE 





THE Iilonroe. COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


PATERSON 





























SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Hands Which Hold 


Our World Together’ 
« The Reverend Mr. and Mrs, D, D, 


Su sat across the table from me in q 
booth at Maison Paul, a restaurant well 
known for wholesome food at reasonable 
prices on San Francisco’s Civic Square. 
We were there with Dr. Esther Morse. 
who had just arrived in the United 
States after two years’ house arrest by 
the Communists on the island of Hainan, 

There were really two subjects of con. 
versation. We were interested, of course. 
in what Dr. Morse had seen and learned 
about Communism in China. We were 
also interested in the invitation to Mr. 
Su, who had just graduated from San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, to be. 
come the pastor of a Caucasian parish in 
Nebraska. 

Nebraska triggered a question from 
Dr. Morse. “Where in Nebraska?” she 
asked. 

“Stuart,” Mr. Su replied. 

“Stuart Presbyterian Church?” she 
asked again. 

“That's it, the Stuart Church,” he re. 
plied. 

“Why, that’s my church. I’m a men. 
ber there,” Dr. Morse exclaimed, 

“You're a member at Stuart,” flashed 
back from Mr. Su excitedly. “Then I'm 
your pastor; let’s shake hands.” And 
they did. 

That handclasp represents the great 
new fact of our time. The Reverend 
D. D. Su, whose Christian faith came 
as the heritage of the missionary move- 
ment in China, has now become . 
the pastor of a congregation of Cau- 
casians in Nebraska, and one of his mem- 
bers is a part of that movement through 
which the Christian faith first became 
known in China. 

The great new fact of our time is 4 
new relationship, symbolized in hands 
clasped through the barriers of race, 
across the boundaries of national con- 
flicts, and over the walls of social caste. 
You and I know how hard it is to main- 
tain that handclasp. Determined ene- 
mies are trying to break it. We will not 
let go, for these are the only hands which 
hold our world together. 

—ARCHIE R. CrovucH 
San Francisco, California 





The Rev. James Stewart— 
World War II Ace 


« I was very much interested in reading 
“The Best Job in the World” in the 
August 8 issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE... 
The author signs himself James s 
Stewart, the same name as the we 
known professor of New Testament at 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A FAMOUS DOCTOR SHOWS YOU HOW TO 


REDUCE 


and stay reduced 


if you are really sincere about losing weight, 
try this new method for 3 weeks at no risk 


T LAST a reducing book has 
been written that can really 
help you. The author, Dr. Nor- 
man Jolliffe, directs New York 
City’s Bureau of Nutrition. He 
has shown hundreds of patients 
how to reduce safely and perma- 
nently. He wrote this book, Re- 
puce Anp Stay Repucep, at the 
request of prominent heart spe- 
cialists who must keep their pa- 
tients’ weight down to help keep 
them alive. They knew that a re- 
ducing book by Dr. Jolliffe would 
work. It does. This is how it 
works: 

How never to be fat again 
Ninety per cent of those who actual- 
ly do lose weight find that sooner or 
later they're back where they started. 
Dr. Jolliffe tells you how to avoid 
this nerve-shattering fat-thin-fat cycle. 
He shows you how to get thin and 
stay thin with the help of an im- 
portant automatic regulating center 
in your brain. 

How your brain’s Automatic 
Regulator can work for you 
Follow Dr. Jolliffe’s superbly sensible 
instructions at the start of your diet 
and get ready for the real payoff: 
suddenly the strain of dieting will 
disappear—your body will take over 
to help you. This is because of what 
Dr. Jolliffe calls the Appestat — the 
Appetite Regulating Mechanism in 
the hypothalamic region of your 
brain: He shows you how it can be 
used, how this “built-in” reducing 
aid that you were born with can keep 
you thin—if you start it going ‘with 

the right diet procedure. 

An individual diet 
prescribed for you 
Ordinary “fad” diets are often built 
on the principle that every over- 
weight person is the same. Dr. Jolliffe, 
on the other hand, recognizes that 
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no two readers are exactly alike. He 
gives you simple guides for determin- 
ing the proper diet for your size, bone 
structure, habits, age, sex. He shows 
you how to determine the right cal- 
orie count for you, the correct foods 
for you. 


Send no money. Order today. 
Try the book on this unusual 
3 week guarantee 
If you are really sincere about reduc- 
ing and staying reduced, send for this 
book today. Try it for three full 
weeks. We make this offer knowing 
that the first three weeks are the 
hardest. If you are not delighted with 
the results, return the book within 
22 days for refund of the purchase 
price. Simon AND Scuuster, Dept. 
D-R, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 

20, N. Y. 


THIS NEW BOOK SHOWS YOU 


Sa How to measure yourself for 
custom-made diet 

NF How to predict amount of 
weight you'll lose each week 

aR How your automatic “Appe- 
stat’ can be regulated to keep 
your weight down 

Ea 72 complete diets with sub- 
stitutions 

IMF” Special teen-age diets 

EMF 400 foods and their calorie 
counts to choose from 

ENF” How you can eat even bread 
or chocolate while dieting 

EF” 47 pages of delicious low- 
calorie recipes 





These people* tried it— 
and it works! 


“it has exceeded my expectations. 
It is the most helpful book on the sub- 
ject to come to my attention. With all 
its scientific basis it is simpler than 
many less authentic regimens to follow. 
Best of all—it works!” —A. B. J., Calif. 
“So far | lost 15 pounds and what's 
still better I have control of my ‘appe- 
stat’. I’m no longer hungry. Hats off 
to Dr. Jolliffe.”—E. P., New York City 
“Most sensible diet | have ever seen. 
My husband and I are losing weight 
gradually without being hungry.” 
—Mrs. M. C., Wilmington, Del. 
“1 am thrilled with this book. I lost 
13¥2 Ibs. in my first 10 days of dieting. 
I shall never go back to my old eating 
habits.” —Mrs. L. C., Glenside, Pa. 


“The best part is the flexibility pos- 
sible in diets presented to allow for any 
wide range of tastes.” —F. S., N. Y. C. 


“This is emphatically the best book 
yet on reducing. Dr. Jolliffe’s sensible 
and clear instructions have been a 
world of help.” 

—Mrs. H. V. H., Washington, Ind. 











* Juste a few of the many enthusiastic com- 
ments from readers all over the country. 








SEND NO MONEY—ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


To your bookseller, or 


Simon and Schuster, Dept. D-R, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
Please send me a copy of Repuce Anp Stay Repucep. I will pay postman $2.95 plus 
postage. If not satisfied that I will reduce and stay reduced, I may return the book in 


' 

I 

i 

i 22 days for refund of purchase price. 
i 

i 

1 i ircncvesacensnosaisanansonnpunnorsarinnie 


(0 SAVE. Enclose $2.95 and WE pay postage. Same refund guarantee. 
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“Through the ‘One Great Hour of 
Sharing’ we have already expressed our 
concern for the physical needs of the 
Korean people. The spiritual rehabilita. 
tion of the Korean Church must now be 
begun. In order that the Church in Korea 
may resume quickly its full-scale activi. 
ties, damaged buildings must be made 
usable. In some instances, temporary 
structures must be provided. To carry 
on _this .work,..a minimum .sum_ of 
$350,000 will be required. Our fellow 
Christians in Korea are at this moment 
engaged in a desperate effort to rehabili- 
tate their buildings. Surely we cannot 
stand idly by and watch them struggle 
‘with an impossible task. 

“The General Council, therefore, has 
authorized me to invite our people to 
respond in this emergency. It would 
seem eminently in keeping with the 
spirit of World-Wide Communion Sun- 
day that on that day Presbyterian con- 
gregations be given an opportunity to 
make a special contribution toward 
Christ’s cause in Korea.” 

—Dnr. JouHn A, MACKAY 
Moderator, 165th General Assembly 


WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION PRAYER 


Eternal God, our Father, we thank thee for this day of remem- 





brance and dedication. As we come to the Table of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, humbly confessing our sins and trusting only in 
his redeeming love, we pray that thy Spirit may prepare us to 
receive the bread and the cup to the comfort of our hearts, the 
strengthening of our wills, and our renewal in Christian disciple- 
ship and service. 

We bless thee that this World-Wide Communion observance 
reminds us of our unity in Christ and our Christian fellowship 
with one another. Thou hast made of one blood all the children 
of men to dwell upon the earth in the spirit of the Son of Man. 
Thou callest them into one household of faith, even the fellowship 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of whom the whole family in heaven and 
on earth is named. Thou offerest freely thy grace in him, to enable 
them to live like him and for him. 

Grant, O Lord, unto us and to all mankind the will to become 
thy fellow workers in a day of suspicion and division. May the 
purpose for which our Savior laid down his life be realized, that 
we all may be one in thee, that the world may believe that thou 
didst send him. By thy Spirit help us to obey that new command- 
ment, that we love one another as he hath loved us. 

Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name do we 
give glory this day, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake, in the 
name of Christ, the Savior of the world. Amen. 


SPECIAL KOREA OFFERING — WORLD-WIDE COMMUNION 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 4 
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THE COVER pictures one of the 
many congregations of Korean 
Presbyterians that worship in win- 
ter as well as summer on sites where 
their churches once stood. The pic- 
ture reminds us that we should be 
united in worship with Korean 
Christians on World-Wide Com- 
munion Sunday, October 4, as we 
join them in an offering for a “Roof 
for the Korean Church” (see P.L., 
Sept. 19, page 8). 





Stanley I. Stuber (above), author 
of Twenty Questions About Ro- 
man Catholies (page 10), is Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Japan Inter 
national Christian University. He is 
also writer of a recent book on the 
subject of his article — Primer on 
Roman Catholicism for Protestants. 

How to Corrupt a College Stu- 
dent (page 18), was written by 
Robert McAfee Brown (below), for- 
merly chairman of the department 
of religion at Macalester College. 
In September he began teaching 
theology at Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 
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MEDITATIONS 


You Cannot Bind the Truth 


When Paul was imprisoned in Rome 
and in chains, he wrote to his voung 
friend and helper, Timothy. We would 
expect a man of Paul’s disposition and 
experience to chafe under restraint, but 
he declared, “The word of God is not 
fettered” (II Timothy 2:9). 

Paul was a missionary of the gospel 
who had eagerly proclaimed his mes- 
sage to the world. Immediately after 
his conversion he preached Christ in 
Damascus. From Antioch he traveled 
through Asia Minor. Before long he was 
preaching in Europe. From his lips citi- 
zens of Philippi and Thessalonica and 
Athens and Corinth and Ephesus heard 
the story of Jesus and the way of sal- 
vation. 

However, his freedom had now been 
taken from him. The imprisoned mis- 
sionary could no longer go about preach- 
ing the gospel. But with courage and 
faith and optimism, he wrote to Timothy, 


“The word of God is not fettered.” 


You cannot chain the truth by fet- 
tering its messenger, Paul declared. He 
had proved this in his own experience. 
Imprisoned in Philippi, Paul saw the 
jailer won to Christ. As a prisoner in 
Palestine, he preached the gospel to his 
judges. In the Roman prison, he won 
his guards to Christ, and the truth found 
its way even into Caesar’s household. 

History has again and again illustrated 


the fact that you cannot fetter the truth 
by binding its possessor. The authorities 


refused to let John Bunyan preach the 
gospel in the open. When he insisted, 
they put him in Bedford jail. But out of 
his prison came the Pilgrim’s Progress, 


a book that made the Christian faith and 
Christian experience clear to hundreds 
of thousands. Luther was confined in a 
castle, but from that castle came his 
translation of the Bible into the German 
of the common people. 


You cannot kill the truth bv killing 
its messenger. Herod put John the Bap- 
tist in prison to silence him. Then Herod 


put him to death, but he could not si- 


lence the voice of the prophet which 


echoed and re-echoed in his memory. 


In their effort to silence Jesus, his en- 


emies put him to death, but twelve 
voices proclaimed his message, and then 
one hundred and twenty, and then three 
thousand, and then five thousand, and 
the gospel spread from continent to con- 
tinent. 


They tried to silence Stephen, but 


there was a young man in the crowd 
that stoned him who saw Stephen’s 
transfigured face in the hour of his mar- 








tyrdom and heard his triumphant word; 
of faith. Saul could never forget tha 
face and those words, and he became , 
messenger of the gospel which Stephen 
had proclaimed. It has often been said 
the “blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church.” 


But there must be some way to {«. 
ter the truth. If it cannot be done by 
binding its messenger or putting its ad. 
vocate to death, how can we explain the 
failure to win the world to Christ in J. 
most twenty centuries? There must be 
some way to stop the gospel’s progress 
some barrier that can be erected in its 
path, 

Try to stop a great locomotive that j 
drawing a heavy train by seizing one of 
its wheels, and you will be torn to shred, 
But the locomotive and its train can be 
stopped. The engineer within can put 
his hand on the throttle and shut off the 
steam. He can put on the brakes, and 
the great train will slow down and come 
to a stop. What cannot be stopped by 
barriers without can be stopped from 
within. 

Is not this why Jesus in his message 
to the church in Laodicea in Revelation 
said, “I know your works: you are 
neither cold nor hot. . . . So, becanse 
you are lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spew you out of my mouth’ 
(Revelation 3:15-16). 

Lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
Christians is the greatest barrier to the 
gospel’s progress. Persecution cannot 
shackle the truth, but insincerity, in 
consistencv, and indifference on the part 
of Christians can. The word of God can 
be fettered only by the lukewarmnes 
of professed believers. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: IT Timothy 2:8-13. The word of Gol 
not fettered. 

Second Day: Genesis 4:8-10. The voice of Abels 
blood. 

Third Day: I Kings 22:13-23, A prophet dares to 
speak. 

Fourth Day: Mark 6:14-29. John’s unsilenced 
voice. 

Fifth Day: Matthew 28:16-20. The Great Com 
mission. 

Sixth Day: Acts 1:6-11. Called to witness. 

Seventh Day: Matthew 10:26-33. The penalty of 
denial. 

Eighth Day: Acts 4:5-13. The boldness of Petet 
and John. 

Ninth Day: Acts 7:54-60. The testimony of Ste 
hen. 

Tenth Day: Acts 8:1-8. Scattered, but still wit- 
nessing. ' 
Eleventh Day: II Timothy 1:1-7. Not timidity, 

but power. 
Twelfth Day: II Timothy 2:1-7, Faithful men. 
Thirteenth Day: II Timothy 4:1-5. Do the work 
of an evangelist. 
Fourteenth Day: Romans 1:8-17. Not ashamed 
of the gospel. 
—Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CHURCHMEN VERSUS GAMBLING 


Proposals to liberalize gambling laws have come 
before several state legislatures this year. 

In New Jersey, for example, where pari-mutuel 
betting on horse races is the only form of gambling 
now permitted, three bills were handled in the 1953 
session of legislature. One proposed to limit the num- 
ber of race tracks to the three now operating. The bill 
passed the Assembly but failed by three votes in a 
Senate committee. Another called for a state-wide 
referendum in November on a proposed amendment 
to the state constitution that would permit local option 
elections for legalizing bingo games under sponsor- 
ship of charitable, fraternal, religious, and patriotic or- 
ganizations. The bill was adopted by a large majority 
and was signed by Governor Driscoll. His endorsement 
of the measure resulted in the withdrawing of a third 
bill, already passed by the Assembly, that provided 
for the outright legalizing of bingo and other “milder” 
forms of gambling. 

The issue is now before the voters of New Jersey 
and will be decided by referendum next month. Vet- 
erans’ groups and spokesmen for the Roman Catholic 
Church are supporting the proposed amendment. 
Protestant groups are calling for its defeat. Tne Pres- 
byterian Synod of New Jersey, through its committee 
on social education and action, has been an important 
factor in the opposition. Our hats are off to Warren 
Tweedy and his alert team. 

The value of citizen action was demonstrated in 
Delaware where two gambling bills were before the 
legislature. One died in committee. The other, a meas- 
ure to legalize gambling and other games of chance 
by charitable and religious organizations, was passed 
by the Assembly, Then Protestant groups went to work. 
The bill was overwhelmingly defeated in the Senate. 

In Pennsylvania, two bingo bills died in House and 
Senate committees. However, four other bills which 
called for stricter gambling controls likewise failed to 
come to vote in the legislature. 

Measures to provide more stringent limitations 
and controls were under consideration in several 
states. 

The Indiana legislature, to cite one case, outlawed 
gambling except games of chance, such as bingo, 
when operated by charitable, fraternal, and religious 
bodies, The measure prohibits the owning, making, 
selling, renting, leasing, transporting, and repairing of 
gambling devices. It also bans the transmission of 
gambling information and requires utilities to stop 
services known to be used for gambling purposes, 

The Idaho legislature, which in 1947 passed a law 
permitting municipalities to license slot machines on 
a local option basis, acted to abolish the “one-armed 
bandits” after 1953. Growing evils associated with 
the licensing of slot machines had aroused wide pub- 
lic opposition. 

The American Bar Association’s Commission on 
Organized Crime recently published four model 
crime-control and anti-gambling measures as sug- 
gestions for state legislatures. These bills, however, 
do not touch the question of gambling under religious 
and charitable auspices, such as the citizens of New 
Jersey face next month. 

Our concern about gambling is based in part on 


the following considerations: 

1, The gambling business in America is nearly al- 
ways associated with the most undesirable aspects 
of community life. Underworld figures have been in 
control. In many places the business has had an illegal 
existence with the accompaniment of political con- 
nivance and corruption. The Senate crime investiga- 
tions in 1951 have made us aware of the existence and 
pervasive influence of powerful gambling syndicates 
which have dominated most “big time” gambling. 

2. It has long been suspected that “big time” gam- 
bling draws its patronage largely from persons whose 
gambling is a form of illness. Even slot machines and 
“numbers” derive a large proportion of their support 
from people who really are victims of a gambling 
neurosis. Several fascinating studies have been made 
of the psychodynamics of gambling. The deep evil of 
gambling is dramatized in the personal tragedies of 
men and women who sacrifice everything for the 
“thrill of the game.” 

3. The “milder” forms of gambling such as bingo 
and raffles are sometimes the occasions of tragedy. 
They are the means by which many persons have 
succumbed to the fascination of the pleasure-pain 
tension which constitutes the feverish thrill of gam- 
bling. Bingo in particular, with the possibility of 
group excitement approaching hysteria, can lead to 
foolish and dangerous excesses. There is something 
cheap and tawdry, as well as ominous, about these 
games of chance. It is highly inconsistent for churches 
and charities to use bingo as a money-raising activity. 

4, Christians should recognize the fallacy of the 
“something-for-nothing” appeal inherent in all gam- 
bling. A person gambles for the purpose of making 
money without effort. If he wins, it is at the expense 
of others who are in the game with him. He accepts 
the risk of losing as a necessary evil, and tries to re- 
duce the risk to a minimum. It is quite misleading to 
compare gambling with buying life insurance or run- 
ning a business. In business, the basis is fair exchange, 
value for value. In purchasing insurance, the buyer 
does not want to win. Indeed, gambling is more like 
not buying insurance. 

The Presbyterian Church has declared its opposi- 
tion to all forms of gambling. 

The 164th General Assembly in 1952 spoke as fol- 
lows: “(1) We call on all church members to avoid 
taking part in any kind of gambling, even for charitable 
causes, (2) We urge church members to acquaint 
themselves with local and state laws regulating gam- 
bling practices. (3) We oppose all efforts to legalize 
gambling, and call upon sessions and presbyteries to 
do likewise, since it is contrary to Christian principles 
to seek public gain by exploiting human weakness. 
(4) We commend those citizens who have organized 
to bring about the elimination of corruption born of 
the alignment of gamblers and public officials.” 

There are many public issues about which our 
churches need to be concerned—matters of urgency 
that affect the lives of a great many people. In our pre- 
occupation with questions of race relations and inter- 
national affairs, we may be tempted to overlook 
gambling as an issue of pressing importance in many 
states and communities. 
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i I Protestants like Roman Catholics 
had inquiry classes for interested 
persons, and information centers in all 
the larger cities of the nation, there might 
be no need for such an article as this. At 
such centers all Protestants and Catholics 
who want the truth about Protestantism 
would be able to find factual material, 
in books and leaflets, which would give 
answers to many of their questions, But 
since we do not have them as yet, al- 
though I am putting in a “plug” for them 
right now, we must depend very largely 
upon our religious journals to supply 
us with basic information. This article 
is an attempt to fulfill a part of that func- 


tion. 


I Do Roman Catholics have to give 
total obedience to the Pope in all 
things? 


Answer: No, It is a common mistake 
to believe that Catholics have to agree 
with the Pope on all matters and to obey 
him blindly. This is not so. It is only in 
matters of faith and morals, and when 
the Pope speaks ex cathedra in this area, 
that all Catholics must obey him. In 
matters of politics, science, and the 
humanities, Catholics are left free to find 
their own way to the facts and to ulti- 
mate truth, Even in the realm of theo- 
logy, outside of defined dogmas of the 
Church, Catholics are free to discuss, de- 
bate, and disagree, And they do all this 
frequently. 


2 Do they want to have tax money 
used for the support of their own 
parochial schools? 


Answer: Yes. They are very outspoken 
at this point. They believe that all 
schools, private as well as public, Prot- 
estant as well as Roman Catholic, should 
have the benefit of tax money. They 
would place all these schools on exactly 
the same level, as far as government 
support is concerned. It is a matter of 
religious principle to send their children 
to a Catholic school—if at all possible. 
They rebel at what they consider double 
taxation: both for the public-school sys- 
tem and for their own religious schools. 

Some Protestants agree with this 
argument, but most of them feel that 
the public-school system is basic to 
American democracy, They are glad to 
help support the public schools. But, be- 
cause they also believe in separation of 
church and state, they do not want tax 
money used to aid religious schools, This 
support should come from free-will offer- 
ings on the part of church members. No 
one should be compelled to support a 
religion which he cannot accept. There 
needs to be a free church within a free 
state. Tax support of religion, Protestants 
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believe, would defeat this great prin- 
ciple. 


8 Are they fast winning the United 
States to the Roman Catholic Church? 


Answer: No. This is very evident from 
an article published in the Catholic 
Digest, June, 1953, entitled “Are Catho- 
lics Winning the United States?” Writ- 
ten by Professor John A. O'Brien of 
Notre Dame, and based on a nation-wide 
survey, it points out that Protestants are 
more than twice as active in winning 
converts as Catholics. Presbyterians lead 
the list of various faiths who succeeded 
in winning converts; then came the Bap- 
tists, Episcopalians, other small Prot- 
estant groups, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Congregationalists, and finally the Cath- 
olics. The article concludes with an 
appeal to Catholic laymen to offset this 
“sheer tragedy” by enlisting in a great 
crusade to win the 80,000,000 church- 
less people of this nation to Catholicism. 

At the present time only 120,000 con- 
verts are won to Catholicism each year. 
According to Professor O’Brien, the 
number should be ten times as great. 
He is hoping that hundreds of newly 
established inquiry classes will get the 
desired results. The goal is: laymen re- 
cruiting members for Inquiry Classes 
held every three months in every parish 
in the U.S.A. Results? “We shall win 
a million converts a year.” It must be 
born in mind that thus far all this is 
wishful thinking. 


4 Do they discourage laymen from 
reading the Bible? 


Answer: No. The Roman Catholic 
Church in this country is conducting 
a special campaign to encourage its 
members to read the Bible. Much of the 
devotional life of the Catholic is based 






















































upon the Scriptures. Most of the cere. 
monies and rituals of the Church are 
founded upon the New Testament, It is 
true that Catholics are forbidden to read 
Protestant translations of the Bible. But 
their own versions are sold freely at re- 
ligious and secular bookstores and the 
“faithful” are getting special indulgences 
for the daily reading of them. 
Protestants and Catholics do differ 
greatly not only in the right of interpre. 
tation of the Bible, but also in the essen- 
tial nature of it. Protestants allow 
individual interpretation; Catholics per- 
mit only the interpretations designated 
by the Church, Protestants place the 
Bible first as the source of faith and 
morals; Catholics place the Bible second 
to the Church. To the Catholic the 
Church created the Bible, but to the 
Protestant there would have been no 
Church if it had not been for the living 
Word of God which created a Christian 
fellowship around the risen Lord. 


5 Do they pray to Mary and the 
saints? 


Answer: Yes, Catholics pray to Mary 
and the saints, but not because they are 
gods or are of the nature of divinity. 
Prayers are directed to Mary, because 
Catholics think of her as the “Mother 
of God.” Being so close to Christ, even 
physically in heaven (dogma of the 
Assumption of Mary), Mary can, accord- 
ing to Catholic belief, petition her Son 
to answer prayers more successfully 
than anybody else. Mary, however, does 
not answer the prayers; it is Christ who 
does so. The saints, along with Mary, 
are employed to open the gates of 
heaven, but saints are not worshiped 
nor are they considered as taking the 
place of Christ. They do, many Catholics 
believe, have certain supernatural pow- 
ers (such as the “appearances” and heal- 
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ing miracles of Mary), but all Catholics 
do not have to believe this. 

Catholics seem to pray to the images 
of the saints and to worship Mary. 
Statues are used, however, only to in- 
duce worship and to bring to mind those 
who can be of spiritual help. Protestants 
look with disfavor upon this, feeling that 
it detracts from the communication with 
Christ. Protestants find him best when 
they worship him in spirit and in truth, 


6 May Roman Catholics sin as much 
as they like as long as they go to Con- 
fession? 


Answer: No. Confession is, according 
to the Roman Catholic Church, a sacra- 
ment. The priest has been given power 
to forgive sins. He also gives the con- 
fessed sinner certain penances that he 
may (1) make at least some atonement 
for his sins, (2) receive help to avoid 
them in the future, and (3) make some 
satisfaction for the temporal punishment 
due to them. 

Making a confession is not a light, 
easy matter. In order to make a good 
confession, a person has to prepare him- 
self spiritually and morally for it, truly 
confess all mortal sins, and repent sin- 
cerely of them. After receiving absolu- 
tion from the priest, the Catholic thanks 
God for the sacrament he has received 
and prays for strength to resist future 
sins. 

Catholics, like Protestants, continue 
to commit sins. But they have to suffer 
severely for every sin committed. Con- 
fession is necessary in the Catholic sys- 
tem, not to make sinning easier, but to 
save the sinner from eternal punishment. 


7 Do they buy pardon for their sins 
with money? 


Answer: No. Catholics do not pay for 
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confession, In fact, Canon 727 of the 
Roman Catholic Church states that to 
administer the sacraments, including 
Penance, for money is simony, which is 
considered a grievous sin. 


8 Are they permitted to worship in 
Protestant churches? 


Answer: No, Catholics are not allowed 
to participate in Protestant worship, and 
have to confess after attending a Prot- 
estant service. The Catechism of Chris- 
tian Doctrine specifically states (page 
169, revised edition, No. 3), “A Cath- 
olic sins against faith by apostasy, here- 
sy, indifferentism, and by taking part in 
non-Catholic worship.” 


® Are they forbidden to read certain 
books or see certain motion pictures 
and plays? 


Answer: Yes. No book listed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books is allowed. 
Specified classes of books, such as las- 
civious books, are banned. See What Is 
the Index?, by Redmond A. Burke, 
C.S.V., Ph.D., (Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany; 1952). 

Members of the National Legion of 
Decency pledge themselves to abide by 
the movie and play listings of the 
Legion. Catholics pledge not only to 
refrain from seeing the condemned pic- 
ture or play, but to stay away indefi- 
nitely from theaters which violate the 
code, Cardinal Spellman, in a pastoral 
letter condemning the picture The Moon 
Is Blue declared, “Since this picture is 
an occasion of sin, I remind our Catholic 
people of their obligation to avoid it.” 


10 Do Roman Catholics circumvent 
divorce by granting annulments for 
trivial causes? 


Answer: No. Divorce is not permitted 
by the Roman Catholic Church. Annul- 
ment is not another name for divorce, 
but is the formal recognition of an inval- 
id marriage, or a marriage which really 
never took place. The Church makes it 
difficult for Catholics to obtain annul- 
ments, making careful examination of 
the claims of the parties involved, Prot- 
estants look with suspicion upon the 
decrees of the Catholic Church which 
establish an invalid marriage, but to 
Catholics they are solemn business. 


II Do they believe all Protestants 
will go to hell? 


Answer: No, Father Feeney, of Bos- 
ton, was recently excommunicated for 
insisting that no Protestant can be saved. 
The teaching of the Church is that some 
Protestants, without realizing it, have an 
inherent desire for membership in the 
“one true church.” These, through God’s 
grace, receive the baptism of desire and 
are thus saved. 

But it should be added, that without 
explicit or implicit obedience to the 
Pope, there can be no salvation for non- 
Catholics. This automatically excludes 
many of us. 


12 Are Roman Catholics reaction- 
ary in their political and social atti- 
tudes? 


Answer: No. The encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, set a high 
social and economic standard. Catholics 
are active in labor movements and are 
probably much closer to the “working 
class” than are Protestants. In theory, 
and in some areas in practice (the Dio- 
cese of Raleigh, North Carolina), there 
is no segregation of races in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Recently a Roman Catholic lady took 
me severely to task for preaching broth- 
erhood while being a member of a 
denomination which not only has been 
separated since the Civil War, but has 
two separate national Negro conventions. 
How can I, in good faith, answer such 
a charge? 


13 Do they oppose an equal status 
for women in politics, in the home, and 
in professional life? 


Answer: Yes and no. In the home, as 
in the church, the woman takes a sec- 
ondary place. She must be covered, with 
hat or veil, before entering church— 
indicating her subjection. She is, by 
nature and God’s law, subject to her 
husband. In the home she is not the 
head, but the servant of her “master.” 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Energetic Graham, in a thirty-five-minute sermon, walks more than a mile. People 


in audiences of thousands, he explains, must be able to hear and see speaker. 


BILLY GRAHAM, EVANGELIST 


Some churchmen may differ on Billy Graham, but 


most applaud his success in enlisting new members 


By James W. Hoffman 


“The most potent evangelist in Ameri- 
can history,” is what Look magazine 
calls Billy Graham. In point of sheer 
numbers of persons to whom Graham 
has preached the gospel, it would be 
hard to disagree. 

In his appearance “cam- 
paigns,” he preaches to about two mil- 
lion people a year, His radio and televi- 


personal 


sion network shows reach an estimated 
His two motion pictures, 
Oiltown, U.S.A., have 


ten million. 


Mr. Texas 


and 
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been shown by thousands of churches 
and religious groups. His newspaper 
column, “Mv Answer,” is syndicated in 
nearly 100 newspapers. 

On the face of it, it would seem that 
any friend of the Christian religion 
ought to applaud this remarkable rec- 
ord made by a man still in his thirties. 
But clergymen and churchgoers in the 
major denominations have not been uni- 
form in their estimates of Billy Graham’s 


achievement. The test of mass evan- 








gelism, they say, is whether it makes 
mature and lifelong Christians. On this 
score, some have called Graham into 
question, He rouses vast crowds to emo- 
tional fervor; a creditable number at 
each service come forward with “deci. 
sions.” But what happens to them after. 
ward? 

After his jetlike rise to fame shortly 
after World War II, Graham began to 
worry about this question himself, His 
equipment for getting and holding audi- 
ences was more than adequate. He was 
handsome in an odd, off-beat way that 
made him compelling as well as pleasing 
to watch. He was well dressed, (he “took 
evangelism to the tailor’s,” one observer 
remarked). He had a powerful and ex- 
pressive, though not beautiful, voice. He 
had long, rangy limbs that made his 
broad gestures intelligible even to the 
backmost viewers in a crowd. He had 
an intensity and vigor that seemed to 
come from the vitality of three men. Most 
of all, he had an earnestness and sincerity 
about speaking of Christ that few have 
doubted. 


Will hearers follow through? 


What he did not have was a way of 
ensuring that his hearers would per- 
severe in the Christian life after the 
Billy Graham campaign moved on to the 
next city. Although some early critics 
complained that his spectacular success 
conferred no benefit on the churches, 
Graham himself was a firm believer in 
regular churchgoing as part of the Chris- 
tian faith, He was ordained in the South- 
ern Baptist Church. His. wife is the 
daughter of Presbyterian missionaries in 
China; she and their four children (three 
daughters, one son) belong to the 
Montreat Presbyterian Church (U.S.) 
in North Carolina. 

Three years ago Graham and his ad- 
visers worked out a follow-up plan for 
relating interested hearers to organized 
church life. The plan has a “lead-in” 
aspect as well as a “follow-up.” For 
weeks before the public opening of a 
campaign, advance members of Gra- 
ham’s staff work with ministers in the 
city in question, training an average of 
800 counselors who will become respon- 
sible for hearers who sign decision cards. 

During the campaign itself—which 
now lasts about a month in a typical city 
—the counselors become acquainted with 
persons who sign cards at the services 
and guide them to suitable _ local 
churches. After Graham moves on, his 
staff continues, by mail, to remind coun- 
selors and pastors of their duties to the 
new Christians, and the card signers 
themselves of their duty to become en- 
gaged in church life. 

Does it work? Cooperation of local 
pastors and laymen is a factor, of course. 


But one Washington, D.C., reporter 
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wrote that “thousands” had _ joined 
churches in that city following Billy 
Graham's visit. “I saw my own pastor,” 
another Washington newsman said, “re- 
ceive long lines of new members.” Of 
328 decision cards sent to one church in 
the capital, 103 brought new members. 

Records of the Graham organization 
reveal that of the throngs that come to 
hear Billy Graham, an average of 2 per 
cent “make decisions for Christ.” In New 
England it was 10 per cent. “We don't 
call them conversions,” Graham says. 
“Only Christ can know for sure when a 
conversion takes place.” But about 40 
per cent of those who express interest are 
already members of churches whose de- 
votion have been rekindled by Graham’s 
preaching. Of the remaining 60 per cent, 
almost 90 per cent become church mem- 
bers within three months after the cam- 
paign. The delinquent 10 per cent could 
not claim Billy Graham did not tell them 
what to do. “If you are not a member of 
a local congregation,” he says, “then you 
are failing the Head of the Church 
which is Christ. You are disobeying his 
orders.” 

Being a religious “free lance” is not 
the only criticism that has been leveled 
at Billy Graham. Indeed some in the 
established churches tax him with being 
too cooperative, too uncritical of the 
churches. Methodist James McAllister, 
writing in Social Action in March, said, 
“Billy Graham adjusts to existing church 
patterns and avoids challenging them.” 
He compares Graham unfavorably with 


John Wesley, eighteenth-century evan- 


gelist who caused a revolution in the 
Church of England. 


Social gospel slighted? 


Another charge brought by some 
against Graham is that of ignoring social 
issues. People in established churches 
who emphasize social change are dissat- 
isfied with Graham, They point out that 
although his publicity indicates opposi- 
tion to racial segregation, he permits his 
staff to arrange segregated meetings in 
some areas. Graham’s friends reply that 
this is no more than many ministers do 
in their own churches, and point to the 
fact that Graham, a Southerner, has 
steadfastly ignored demands that he 
whitewash segregation with some reli- 
gious “angle.” 

Some critics feel that Graham also 
offers something less than wholehearted 
support to church views on economic 
matters. They are suspicious of such 
Graham expressions as “the rugged in- 
dividualism that Christ brought,” and 
quote a description of the Garden of 
Eden as containing “no union dues, no 
labor leaders, no snakes, no disease.” 

Billy Graham says he feels that social 
action is a necessary part of Christianity 
for mature Christians, but points out 


? 


that his work is with “spiritual babes.’ 
His over-all avoidance of politics and 
economics, in any case, is deliberate. Re- 
cently he told” students at Princeton 
Theological Seminary that when people 
come to them to learn what Christianity 
is “they don’t want to know your social 
theories; they don’t want to know your 
views on the international situation; they 
want to know’—here he brandished the 
Bible—“what’s in this Book.” 
Bibliolatry—worshiping the Bible in- 
stead of God—is another charge some- 
times brought against Graham. It is said 
that he gives inadequate emphasis to 
traditional Protestant intellectual free- 
dom and reliance on a personal relation- 
ship with Christ. It is impossible to com- 
ment on this with a precision that would 
satisfv both pro- and anti - Grahams. 
Billy has described the Bible as “written 
by over thirty authors acting as secretar- 
ies for God.” He told a group of ministers 
that he had settled his questions about 
the Bible by accepting the whole book. 
Certain it is that Graham peppers his 
sermons with direct Biblical allusions 
more liberally than does the average 
Protestant minister. Some fear that this 
emphasis, added to Graham’s gift for 





graphic speech, betrays him into literal- 
ism. When he describes heaven as “1600 
miles long, 1600 miles wide, and 1600 
miles high,” they wonder (a) how does 
he know? and (b) is it really important? 

On the other hand, Billy Graham has 
nothing in common with people who 
seem to think Jesus spoke in Elizabethan 
English. He uses and recommends the 
Revised Standard Version, During an 
evangelistic campaign in Korea last win- 
ter, he was able to reassure General Van 
Fleet on this score: The General had 
found the RSV very helpful, but was 
discouraged when he heard that copies 
of it were being burned as “perversions” 
back home. Graham told him that RSV 
was simply the best translation of the 
Holy Word in English, and that he could 
read it with confidence. This was Gra- 
ham’s policy long before the whole Bible 
was published in the new version. A rep- 
resentative of publishers Thomas Nelson 
and Sons told Graham that his comments 
had sold more copies of the RSV New 
Testament than had any of their sales- 
men. 

Another protest from regular church- 
goers has been that Graham’s sermons 
are overemotional, that his basic appeal 


Attentive listeners seldom shift position during sermon. Half of nightly audi- 


ence come again, which is reason for overflow crowds toward end of a campaign. 
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In nursery, run by local churches, mothers exchange babies for claim checks. 


Women sit in reserved section so nurse can summon them should a child get sick. 


On stage, members of 500-voice choir join audience in prayer. Singers are recruited 
from area churches, practice with song leader for half-hour before meeting. 


BILLY GRAHAM, 
EVANGELIST 


is fear. About three years ago, Graham 
realized that it was no good using his 
dramatic talent to scare people into 
Christianity; he began to cut down that 
feature of his preaching, especially the 
use of _ hair-raising personal _ stories, 
Nevertheless, he believes that the situa- 
tion of man is truly desperate and de- 
serves strong language. “The minute 
your heart stops beating,” he shouts, 
“you go either to heaven or to hell. Satan 
is battling at this minute for your soul.” 

We must report that a personal con- 
versation with Billy Graham was some- 
thing of a surprise. In ordinary talk he 
is calm, quiet-spoken. He answers ques- 
tions thoughtfully and modestly, with no 
hint of pontification or lecturing—not a 
universal characteristic of fireball evan- 
gelists, we are told. The impression grew 
as we talked that here was a studious, 
earnest young man, aware without 
vainglory of his unusual talents. His con- 
victions and ideas—whether one agrees 
with them or not—seem to be as well 
thought through as his platform tech- 
niques. He is aware that not all Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Southern 
Baptists are in perfect accord about such 
matters as immersion and the apostolic 
succession. But loyalty to Christ, he be- 
lieves, makes us all one in the way that 
counts, “The New Testament teaches,” 
he says, “that even though there may be 
many cleavages and divisions within the 
entire Church, yet we have only one 
Lord.” In this sense, Billy Graham is 
ecumenical. 

It is not possible to present a neat and 
final estimate of so controversial a man 
as Billy Graham. One point can hardly 
be contested: A preacher who has held 
the rapt attention of millions in America, 
Europe, and the Far East cannot be dis- 
missed as a negligible force. In Europe 
thousands stood in the rain for hours to 
hear him, even though most had to wait 
for the interpreter to tell them what he 
was saying; in Dallas this summer he 
preached to a crowd of 75,000, the larg- 
est evangelistic gathering ever held in 
this country. 

The devotees and the critics of Billy 
Graham are perhaps not so far apart. 
Surely they would agree that a man, 
even an outstanding Christian Jeader, is 
a man, and as such capable of error as 
well as achievement. 

In the winning of men to the accept- 
ance of Christ, it is not important that a 
man draw others to himself. It is im- 
portant that he introduce other men to 
their Lord and Savior. Billy Graham’s 
admirers credit him with doing exactly 
that. One of them, Moderator John A. 
Mackay, introduced him to students at 
Princeton Theological Seminary as “one 
of God’s great gifts to our generation.” 
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How this new version of the Bible 
can change your life 


Your present Bible, most likely, is 
the King James Version... translated 
342 years ago, and filled with expres- 
sions that are confusing to us today. 
Too often, therefore, it lies in your 
home—respected, but neglected. 


Now at last you can own a Bible 
written in living language . . . so 
clear and powerful you will find your- 
self turning to it regularly—enjoy- 
ing all the help and stimulation that 
God’s Word offers in these troubled 
times. It can literally change your 
life, bring you greater peace of mind. 

This new version is an authorized 
Bible, more faithful to the earliest 
known manuscripts than any other 
version, 


Newest Version 
Really Our Oldest 


In the 342 years since the King 
James Version was _ published, 





Atall 
bookstores and 
denominational 
houses 


Octoser 3, 1953 





dramatic discoveries of old docu- 
ments have shed new light on the 
Scriptures. Based on these au- 
thoritative manuscripts—some 
more ancient than any previously 
known—the RSV is in a sense our 
oldest Bible. And it is far more 
accurate and easier to understand. 





Easier to Read 


Ninety-one Bible scholars cooper- 
ated in the fourteen-year-long labor 
to recover the full meaning of the 
Bible. They preserved the timeless 
beauty of the King James Version, 
but freed the Bible from outdated 
expressions that make it difficult to 
read, 


Did you know, for instance, that 
in King James’ time “by and 
by” meant immediately? That 
a man’s “conversation” meant 
his conduct? That “to suffer” 
meant to allow? 


In the Revised Standard Version, 


PERFECT GIFT 
FOR THOSE 
YOU LOVE 


No gift could bring more lasting joy, 
truer wisdom than the Word of’Life 
in the living language of today: the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
Clearer and easier to read, it is ideal 
for encouraging an awareness, a deep 
love of our spiritual heritage in young 
people ... perfect, too, for adults who 
have always hoped for a Bible that 
would give God’s Word fullest expres- 
sion. Let the RSV bring new spiritual 
riches to those you love, 








direct, understandable language 
makes the original meaning clear. 


Religious Leaders Praise It 


“For everyone seeking peace of 
mind, victory over fear, and a solu- 
tion of personal and social prob- 
lems, this version will be of great 
practical help,” says one nation- 
ally known religious figure. Another 
counsels, “Every Christian should 
possess this translation.” 

Here is a Bible so enjoyable you'll 
pick it up ¢wice as often. Its clear 
simple language makes Bible read- 
ing a rewarding pleasure your whole 
family will want to share. As it 
strengthens your understanding of 
God’s Word, it will bring new spir- 
itual joy to you and your loved ones. 


Available in two handsome bindings: 


Maroon buckram, $600 


Genuine limp leather, 
individually boxed $4900 


THOMAS — 


ELSON & SONS 
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Filmstrip Feed My Sheep spells out meaning of stewardship. Pastor opens meeting 
of church officers by reading the Great Commission: “Go into all the world... . 
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Budgets can look alike until closely compared. The church with the budget at 
left is doing the Lord’s work not only at home, but throughout the world. 





Fifty cents to 
General Assembly —— 


Benevolences 


for every dollar 
received for 
Current 


Expenses. 





The Church has a General Assembly-established standard for giving: Self-Alloca- 
tion. It sets the correct ratio between G. A. benevolences and local expenses. 
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Self-Allocation. 

What does this term mean to you? 

If you connect it with church budgets, 
you are getting warm. 

If you guess that it’s a way to propor- 
tion General Assembly benevolence 
giving to the current-receipts budget, 
you're in the know, though perhaps 
somewhat bewildered. 

General Assembly benevolence giving 
is your local church budget appropria- 
tion for work beyond your community. 
It includes provision for foreign and na- 
tional missions, Christian education, the- 
ological education, ministerial _ relief, 
support of the American Bible Society, 
particination in the National and World 
Councils of Churches, and _ general 
services. 

Current receipts is your budget appro- 
priation for work in your local church. 
Typical items in a current-receipts budg- 
et are sums for the ministry of the Word, 
the ministry of sacred music, the upkeep 
of God’s house, and the Christian edu- 
cation program for our children. 

And Self-Allocation is a yardstick. It 
establishes the right relationship be- 
tween these two. 

Assuming that it was the major con- 
cern of every Christian church to do the 
will of Christ—“Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel,” the General Assem- 
bly of 1949 adopted Self-Allocation so 
that each church could set its own share 
in the benevolence budget. 

To tell the Church about this plan of 
Self-Allocation and how to build a 
church budget based on it, the filmstrip 
Feed My Sheep has been produced by 
the Department of Stewardship and 
Promotion of the General Council, for 
use by all churches and especially by the 
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churches’ own budget-making groups. 

“The right relationship,” says Fred 
Smith, chairman of the Board in the 
filmstrip, “between General Assembly- 
approved benevolences and current re- 
ceipts is fifty cents to General Assembly 
benevolences for every dollar received 
for current expenses. That’s an actual 
accomplishment in many churches today. 
They are called honor churches. 

“Churches not yet honor churches are 
asked to reach the honor goal in five 
years,” Mr. Smith continues. 

“Our formula is to increase each 
years benevolence giving by a fifth of 
the difference from where it stands now 
to our goal of fifty cents to General As- 
sembly benevolences for every dollar 
received for current expenses. 

“We don’t let last year’s budget boss 
this year’s plans. We plan each year’s 
budget with a clean sheet, and set up 
goals based on this year’s needs, When 
the goals for the year are established, 
we raise enough money through pledges 
to meet their cost. 

“However, if we cannot see our way 
clear to reach the Self-Allocation goal in 
five years, our increase in giving in any 
year should never be less than 5 per cent. 

“Your church can be an honor church,” 
Fred Smith challenges. “Why not plan 
now to build a budget that shows your 
Christian love for brothers near and far. 
Let’s all do as Jesus asked; ‘Feed my 
sheep.’ ” 

Feed My Sheep is a 15-minute film- 
strip available with 78 RPM or 33/5 RPM 
microgroove records from your Synod 
or Presbytery Stewardship and Promo- 
tion chairman and Synod or Presbytery 
executives. 

—Marvin C. WILBUR 
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For churches not yet honor ones, the formula is to increase each year’s benevo- 
lence giving by 1/5 the difference between what it is now and the allocated goal. 





An effective Every Member Canvass is the best way to show our people their Chris- 
tian stewardship responsibilities — to make them want to pledge their share. 


(33) 


1952 
HONOR CHURCH 
This Church is commended for its loyalty in supporting the 
Benevolence Causes 
antherteodl ky 
The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America 


with al hast 50 per cent of its 


current expense income 
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An honor church gives at least 50c to General Assembly-approved benevolences 
for every $1.00 allocated for current expenses. Award is signed by Moderator. 
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“When he gets to college, the student 
become an advocate of the I’m- 
Not - Gonna - Change - My - Religion - 


may 


” 


One-Bit school of thought... . 








How to Corrupt a College Student 


[ Note: Readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
may be familiar with Mr. C. S. 
Lewis's book, The Screwtape Letters 
(The Macmillan Company). In_ this 
brilliant presentation of Christian faith, 
Mr. Lewis writes in “reverse English,” 
so to speak, by having Screwtape, a 
senior devil in hell, give advice to Worm- 
wood, a junior devil on earth, about the 
best way to corrupt the soul of a Patient. 
The Patient is a man who is sick with 
that dreadful malady known as Chris- 
tianity, and has given himself over to 
the Enemy, who is, of course, God. 

With apologies to Mr. Lewis, who 
may be pained to see his own creation 
so abused, I have appropriated his de- 
vice, in order to make a number of points 
which students in church-related col- 
leges need to remember, and which may 
not go amiss if directed also at their 


well-meaning parents, relatives, and 
friends.—R.M.B. ] 
Letter 1 


My dear Wormwood, 

I have just been informed by the 
lowerarchy of His Infernal Majesty that 
you have received a new assignment, 
and that as a reward for successfully 
corrupting the soul of a once idealistic 
politician, you are being sent to the 
greener and far easier pastures of a col- 
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By Robert McAfee Brown 


lege campus. This almost amounts to a 
vacation with pay, for there are few 
people who are more susceptible to our 
conversion methods than college stu- 
dents. 

Although I have not been told any- 
thing about your student, I am glad to 
offer you some tips about this strange 
breed of people. The chances are good 
that your Patient comes from some sort 
of religious background and has gone to 
church and Sunday school at least off 
and on. This makes your task easier, 
since you can invariably employ the 
trick of making the Patient identify his 
particular local brand of Christian faith 
with the real thing. Make him think 
that his local Lutheran church, or Pres- 
byterian Sunday school, or Methodist 
young people’s group, has the whole 
truth. (You and I know, of course, that 
they are all sinners—which is what makes 
our successes among them so great. 
Down here we lick our chops every time 
we think of such a situation.) All you 
need to do is to implant verv firmly in 
the mind of your Patient the notion 
that his high-school brand of religion is 
the only possible brand, and that the 
others are either wrong or inferior. If 
you can do this, you've practically got 
him. For when he does get to college, 
one of three things will happen to him: 


1. First of all, he may become an ad- 
vocate of the I’m-Not-Gonna-Change- 
My-Religion-One-Bit school of thought. 
Help him cultivate this attitude. Remind 
him that those nice people back home 
couldn't possibly be wrong about any- 
thing, and that his college professors 
and his student friends from other de- 
nominations are obviously infidels or 
worse. Help him to develop the attitude 
that, having once decided to believe in 
the Enemy, he doesn’t need to think 
about the matter any more. Keep him, 
in other words, on the level of a high- 
school (or better still, a junior-high- 
school) understanding of what religion 
is all about. Convince him that he must 
not change. 

Above all, keep him from using his 
mind in matters pertaining to religion. 
Remind him, whenever you see him 
becoming perplexed about some re- 
ligiuus problem, that all he needs to do 
is have faith, and be sure that bv “faith” 
he means blind and unreasoning belief. 
In this way, you see, he will gradually 
be driven to the point of living in two 
separate worlds, the real college world 
around him and the retreating and re- 
mote world of high-school religion. 
Soon you get him into the dilemma of 
having a college viewpoint about phys- 
ics and history and philosophy and a 
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“4 second kind of student is also easy 
to deal with. This is the advocate of the 
I-Want-to-Be-Part-of-the-Group school of 
thought... .” 


L 














“There is a third type... who, somewhere 
in college, adopts the viewpoint I-Want- 
to-Shed-My-Past, or joins the Wasn’t-It- 
Absurd-to-Be-an-Adolescent school. . . .” 


A senior devil tells his nephew on earth the tried-and-true 


methods of converting collegians to the netherworld’s philosophy 


decidedly high-school viewpoint about 
religion; and then, of course, it is only 
a question of time—you can get out the 
relish and the sauce and prepare for 
your feast. For he will ultimately have 
to reject his high-school religion because 
it will be inadequate for the broadened 
horizons of college training, and if at 
that point you are at his ear to insinuate 
into his mind the totally false idea that 
to reject a high-school version of the 
Enemy is to reject the Enemy himself, 
then he will probably never escape your 
clutches. It’s amazing how people fall 
for that simple trap. 


2. A second kind of student is also 
easy to deal with. This is the advocate 
of the I-Want-to-Be-Part-of-the-Group 
school of thought. This Patient finds 
that his intense precollege faith is liable 
to be out of step with prevailing under- 
graduate opinion. His friends are liable 
to be suspicious of people who take re- 
ligion too seriously. Get one of these 
friends to mutter that he is a “queer,” and 
you will build in his mind the notion 
that to be popular he’s got to be a Skep- 
tic with a Swagger. Gradually, but 
persistently, surely by the end of sopho- 
more year, you will have weaned him 
away from belief in a true God, and 
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given him a faith in a substitute god, 
the Group. The Group can be almost 
anything—Section 5 of the men’s dorm, 
the second-floor gang in the girls’ dorm, 
the group in Main Hall that likes the 
movies. So long as you get the Patient 
passionately enough attached to a Group 
so that he won't say anything or do any- 
thing contrary to what the Group ap- 
proves of, you can content yourself with 
the realization that you will have a very 
juicy morsel to enjoy throughout eter- 
nity. For the patient will be looking 
upon his Group as an absolute, whose 
attitudes and decisions are never to be 
called into question; and this means, in 
words of almost one syllable, that he is 
worshiping an idol. It’s even better if 
you can convince the Patient that he is 
rather noble in subordinating his own 
interests to those of the Group and that 
he is forgetting himself on their behalf. 
I am sure you remember how effectively 
we used this gimmick in Germany, after 
Hitler came to power in 1932. 


3. There is a third type of student 
who may prove a little more difficult. 
This is the person who, somewhere in 
college, adopts the viewpoint I-Want-to- 
Shed-My-Past, or joins the Wasn’t-It- 
Absurd-to-Be-an-Adolescent school of 


thought. This is a danger to us, because 
in shedding an immature past the Pa- 
tient may come up with something 
really mature, and in the process of 
kicking over the traces of adolescent 
religion may emerge .with a true and 
profound religion. That, of course, you 
must avoid like the plague. 

You've got to plant the notion that 
all aspects of adolescence were imma- 
ture and must be completely repudi- 
ated, or else the Patient may stumble 
upon the truth—which is, of course, that 
the things adolescents believe in are not 
necessarily false and inadequate; it is 
simply that their understanding of them 
is false and inadequate. For example: I 
once had a Patient at a large university 
who had grown up believing that the 
Enemy had created the world in six 
days of twenty-four hours’ duration 
each. And then one day he found out 
that the creation process had taken mil- 
lions of years. I suggested that obviously 
this knocked out the props from under 
the whole notion that God was real, and 
that obviously the only honest thing to 
do was to abandon belief in God. (Inci- 
dentally, it’s a good idea to use the 
word obviously whenever your argu- 
ment is shaky.) Fortunately he was 
gullible enough to fall for this line of 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Church and Refugees: 


Sponsors Wanted 

In the past few years, Presbyterians 
had welcomed into their communities, 
homes, and churches more than 6,500 
Displaced Persons, Last month the Pres- 
byterian Committee on Resettlement 
Services reported that, before long, con- 
gregations again will be asked for as- 
surances that will enable new families of 
refugees to come to this country. They 
will be admitted to the United States 
under the Watkins Immigration Act, 
passed shortly before Congress ad- 
journed. The law authorizes the en- 
trance of 214,000 refugees and other 
special non quota immigrants. 

Harold H. Henderson, head of the 
Resettlement Services, said that our 
Church expects to provide assurances 
for 2,000 cases, as compared with 2,600 
cases previously. A “case” may be an 
unmarried person or may consist of a 
family of any size. The largest number 
in any “case” resettled by the Presbyte- 
rian Church had nine members—two par- 
ents and seven children. The average 
case had three members. 

Mr. Henderson pointed out that al- 
though the Watkins Act admits almost 
as many DPs as President Eisenhower 
originally requested, the law’s adminis- 
trative aspects are much stricter than 
had been anticipated. Previously, the 
Presbyterian Church merely offered 
blanket assurances for three thousand 
cases through Church World Service, the 
agency which deals collectively with the 
government for Protestant denomina- 
tions. The Watkins Act provides that a 
local congregation must sign an assur- 
ance for a specific family before a visa 
will be issued overseas. The assurance 
must include a guarantee of a home and 
a job, neither of which will displace a 
citizen, and a statement that the refugee 
and his family won’t become public 
charges. 

The 6,500 DPs brought to the United 
States by our Church, said Mr. Hender- 
son, were placed by 1,000 local congre- 
gations—a small percentage of the 6,500 
active churches in the denomination. For 
the most part, sponsoring churches were 
in the eastern part of the nation, owing 
to lower transportation expenses and the 
existence of language groups similar to 
those of the DPs. 
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Hopeful DPs will soon again be starting on the trip to America, their new home. 


To aid churches in selecting families 
they will sponsor, the World Council of 
Churches has been preparing dossiers on 
families in European DP camps. This 
information will be sent here for screen- 
ing before presentation to congregations, 
Churches desiring to know how they can 
sponsor a DP family should write to 
Mr. Harold H. Henderson, Committee 
on Resettlement Services, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, 


Colombia Roman Catholics 
Kidnap Protestant Boys 


In five years of persecution, the Evan- 
gelical Confederation of Colombia has 
collected documentary evidence on 
more than a thousand individual cases 
of violence, intimidation, and discrimina- 
tion against Protestants. But never, said 
the CEDEC, has it collected evidence 
on a “more repulsive and shameful act” 





than the seizure of two young Protestants 
in the city of Manizales (see P.L., Sept. 
19). 

The forceful confinement of Abraham 
and Obdulio Morales in a Roman Cath- 
olic orphanage despite the protests of 
their widowed mother was reported by 
the CEDEC on August 31. As far as is 
known, the full story has not yet reached 
the American people. Here are the facts 
as documented and released by the 
Evangelical Confederation. 

Abraham and Obdulio Morales, aged 
twelve and eleven, respectively, are two 
of the eleven children of Mrs. Maria I. 
Morales. Their father, Obdulio, Sr., was 
murdered three years ago by a band of 
Roman Catholic fanatics. The family 
was forced to bury the body and aban- 
don their farm. They moved to San Ig- 
nacio, a suburb of the city of Manizales, 
where they now live. Three of the older 
sons of the family are working men and 
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contribute to the support of their mother 
and younger brothers and sisters. 

On Sundays, Abraham and Obdulio 
attended the Sunday school of the Prot- 
estant Church in Manizales, where their 
mother is a baptized member. Small for 
their ages, they were quiet and well- 
mannered and gave no indication that 
thev were dissatisfied with their home. 
Their pastor, the Reverend Pedro Loaiza, 
states that they were good students and 
were making normal progress in the 
church school. 

During the week, the boys attended 
the Francisco Marulanda Public School. 
Abraham was in the third grade, Ob- 
dulio in the second. It was well known 
that the boys were Protestant. They 
were ridiculed in class and taught that 
they would go to hell with the heretics 
if they did not become Roman Catholics. 
Constant pressure was put upon them to 
attend masses. 

On July 7, the boys did not come 
home from classes. Mrs. Morales went 
to the school to check on them. Abra- 
ham’s teacher told her that they were in 
school but that he hadn’t seen them since 
the end of classes. That night the boys 
had not returned. Mrs. Morales called 
the principal. He told her that he was 
not responsible for children after school 
hours. Mrs. Morales was not to see her 
sons again until August 2. 

The next morning, the frantic mother 
called on the principal at his office. “Re- 
turn to the Virgin,” he told her, “and 
your children will be given back to you.” 
He then admitted that he had turned 
the boys over to a Jesuit priest the 
previous day. He said that Abraham 
and Obdulio wanted to make confession 
and take their first Communion from 
the Roman Church. Since she had pre- 
vented them from taking that step, he 
felt that he had to take them to the 
Church. He did not tell her where the 
boys were. 

After days of walking and question- 
ing, Mrs. Morales found out that her 
sons were being held in the San Jose 
orphanage in Manizales. With much dif- 
ficulty, she was finally allowed to see 
the boys on August 2 in the presence of 
the mother superior. The boys wept in 
her lap but said nothing. She asked for 
the return of her children, but was told 
that the boys had been sent by the gov- 
ernment and must remain. 

On August 10, Obdulio escaped from 
the orphanage and came home. He told 
his mother that the principal had taken 
him and his brother to the Jesuit center 
where they were turned over to a Father 
Guzman, who took them to the orphan- 
age. Obdulio said that Abraham was 
also trying to escape because they were 
often hungry and were frequently beat- 
en. On July 16 they had been forced 
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to take Communion from a priest. 

The afternoon Obdulio returned, Mrs. 
Morales left the house for a short time. 
While she was away, a police detective 
entered her home, found Obdulio hiding, 
and took him away by force. His 
fourteen - year - old sister, Dinah, heard 
Obdulio screaming for his mother as he 
was taken away. 

Two days later, Mrs. Morales peti- 
tioned the judge of the Manizales ju- 
venile court to have her sons freed. The 
judge, Arturo Montoya Calderon, asked 
her why she had left the Roman Catholic 
Church and accused her of attending the 
Protestant Church solely to get free 
food. He demanded the names of her 
other children and then ordered her to 
leave, saying that he had the authority 
to seize all Protestant children in the 
state of Caldas. 

Mrs. Morales went with a friend to 
the commandant of the national police 
in Manizales. He told her he could not 
handle things like that. She then visited 
army headquarters and talked to a lieu- 
tenant, who sent another officer to the 
orphanage to investigate the mother’s 
story. This officer came back and veri- 
fied the story Obdulio had told his moth- 
er two days before. The officer reported 
that the boys were whipped, left hungry, 
and that they wanted to go home. But 
the army men told Mrs. Morales that 
they could do nothing to help because 
the boys had been taken to the orphan- 
age by a priest. 

On August 13, Mrs. Morales called 
on the governor of the State of Caldas, 
Dr. Fernando Londono y_ Londono. 
When he had heard that her boys were 
being held, he called Father Jose Guz- 
man and asked for an explanation. Then 
he turned to Mrs. Morales and told her 
that since she had expelled the two boys 








Mrs. Maria Morales, in happier days, 
poses with Obdulio (left) and Abraham. 


from her home and had refused to feed 
them, they had gone to the Jesuits for 
help. Mrs. Morales said this was untrue, 
but the governor silenced her and told 
her that he believed Father Guzman 
more than he believed her. The governor 
then dismissed Mrs. Morales, refusing 
to help her or listen further to her 
story. 

From Jesuit Father Jose Guzman, 
who readily admitted his part in 
the seizure of the boys, CEDEC inves- 
tigators got the following story. Early 
in July, he said, the public-school prin- 
cipal told him that the mother of two 
schoolboys was preventing the children 
from taking their first Communion. 
Father Guzman informed Bishop Luis 
Concha of Manizales. The bishop told 
Father Guzman that Mrs. Morales had 
been baptized a Roman Catholic and 
had never made a public disavowal of 
that faith. Because of this, she was still 
a Roman Catholic, no matter what steps 
she had taken to join the Protestant 
Church. The bishop also assumed, ac- 
cording to Father Guzman, that Abra- 
ham and Obdulio had been baptized as 
Romaa Catholics. Father Guzman was 
sent to the civil authorities by the 
bishop, because Mrs. Morales could not 
be allowed to violate the boys’ Roman 
Catholic consciences. 

Father Guzman then went to the 
Manizales juvenile court and explained 
the situation to the judge, who author- 
ized the confinement of Abraham and 
Obdulio Morales to the San Jose orph- 
anage. According to Father Guzman, 
the government, by Colombian law, was 
bound to protect the religious consci- 
ences of the boys against the influence 
of their mother. Since Mrs. Morales was 
an apostate Roman Catholic, the state 
was obliged to take her children away 
from her. 

As fas as is known, Mrs. Morales has 
not yet been tried or accused of any 
neglect or mistreatment of her boys. She 
has not yet been given a fair hearing, 
although the Constitution of Colombia 
guarantees “freedom of conscience” and 
“freedom of education.” When Mrs. 
Morales’s husband was dying in 1950, 
with five bullets in his body, his. attack- 
ers shouted, “This is for being a Prot- 
estant.” 


Chicago Nisei Church 
Opens Sunday School 


In 1941, the bombing of Pearl Harbor 
had great repercussions on a tiny Pres- 
byterian congregation in Chicago. The 
church almost had to dissolve because 
it was made up of Japanese immigrants 
who were classified as enemy aliens and 
were not allowed, under an emergency 
federal law, to congregate. Their hope 
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Building enrollment for the new Sunday school, Miss Yoshi Nishimoto (right) 
calls on Mrs. Jack Shiozaki and her twin daughters, five, June (left) and Joyce. 


for survival came from Dr. Harrison Ray 
Anderson who befriended them and ar- 
ranged for the congregation to meet in 
a chapel at Chicago’s Fourth Church, 
where Dr. Anderson was pastor, 

The church grew as the Japanese pop- 
ulation swelled in Chicago as a result of 
wartime relocation from the West Coast. 
But there were other changes beside 
growth, One of the most significant was 
that the immigrants’ children were grow- 
ing up. These young adults, the Nisei, 
moved to the chapel of McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, where they held Eng- 
lish services and began to think about 
starting a Sunday school for their sons 
and daughters. 

A Sunday school, with a handful of 
pupils, got under way in 1949, but lack 
of space caused it to close before the 
year was over. But hope for a permanent 
Sunday school never faded. In fact, the 
need for Sunday school facilities was no 
small consideration when it was decided 
to begin a building fund in 1950. The 
members wanted a building of their own, 
with ffcilities for classrooms as well as 
for worship services. 

The congregation’s hope was realized 
last July when they moved into a newly 
purchased building. It was quickly 
agreed that Sunday school would start 
in September. However, with pupil pros- 
pects uncertain and with Sunday school 
teaching experience among church mem- 
bers at a premium, there was plenty of 
work to be done. 

The Church’s Christian Education 
Council discovered that starting a Sun- 
day school was no simple thing, espe- 
cially when the only persons who had 
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any real knowledge and experience in 
this sort of thing were the minister, the 
Reverend William L. London, and the 
chairman of the Council, Miss Dorothy 
Wada, a McCormick graduate in reli- 
gious education. To recruit teachers, the 
Council planned an intensive publicity 
campaign. It scheduled an outing where 
the need for teachers was emphasized 
to the picnickers, It set the date for a 
“Christian Education Sunday.” Pastor 
London’s sermon and an afternoon tea 
program again stressed the idea that the 
Sunday school is vital to church growth. 
Letters, phone calls, and personal con- 
tacts climaxed the recruitment drive. The 
teachers were, as expected, a young 
group—most of them in their twenties— 
and they were inexperienced in Sunday 
school work. Therefore, the training 
courses were elementary and practical. 
While teacher-recruiting and train- 
ing moved ahead, a search for pupils be- 
gan. Many youngsters who were re- 
ceiving little or no religious instruction 
lived in the neighborhood. Door-to-door 
canvassing uncovered several pupil pros- 
pects. Church members turned in names 
of more prospects, usually children of 
friends and neighbors, for Christian Edu- 
cation Council members to approach. 
Church members themselves, of course, 
had children to send to Sunday school. 
By September, the Church of Christ 
(Presbyterian) was ready to inaugurate 
its first permanent Sunday school under 
its own roof. The curriculum material 
had been ordered; the teachers were 
trained; parents of prospective pupils 
had been contacted. The congregation’s 
dream of many years was a reality. 








The Church in Spain: 
New Vatican Pact 



















































Twenty-two years ago, the anticlerica] 
Spanish Republicans then in power cap. 
celled the agreement that governed fe. 
lations between Spain and the Vatican, 
Recently, representatives of General 
Francisco Franco and the Pope signed 
a new treaty which recognized Roman 
Catholicism as the only religion of the 
country. However, the concordat recog. 
nized the validity of Article VI of the 
Spanish constitution, which provides 
that “no one will be molested on account 
of his religion, creed, or the private prac- 
tice of his cult.” 

It commits the Spanish government 
to see that the Catholic religion is taught 
in all schools, except that non-Catholic 
students may be exempted on request of 
their parents or tutors. 

The Holy See’s recognition of the 
validity of Article VI in the Spanish 
constitution was considered significant in 
view of repeated complaints by Pedro 
Cardinal Segura y Saenz, Archbishop of 
Seville, about what he regards as exces. 
sive tolerance shown by the Spanish gov. 
ernment toward Protestants. 

Article VI guarantees freedom of pri- 
vate worship. Asked whether the new 
concordat condoned the banning of pub- 
lic Protestant gatherings, an authorita- 
tive Vatican source said: “There is no 
question of Protestants being publicly 
forbidden to practice their beliefs. The 
concordat governs relations between the 
Church and Spain. The Spanish State 
sets its own regulations on matters refer- 
ring to the tolerance of non-Catholic 
cults.” 

On the question of tolerating non- 
Catholic religions in Spanish-controlled 
territories in Africa, the treaty specifies 
that the “status quo” remains in effect. 
This means that Moslems and Jews in 
those areas may continue to worship pub- 
licly in their mosques and synagogues. 

Negotiations on the concordat began 
in January, 1952, and continued in great 
secrecy for 558 days, concluding August 
5, when Pope Pius XII granted an audi- 
ence to Sr. Castiella at Castel Gandolfo 

An official Vatican comment pointed 
out that the treaty was not drawn “to 
put an end to a state of dissension, nor 
yet to close a period of tension, but rather 
in order to strengthen and stabilize an 
actual situation already in existence. 
The statement added that the concordat 
meant a “fruitful collaboration between 
ecclesiastical authority and civil author- 
ity which always and everywhere is 4 
necessary prerequisite of the greater 
good, for peaceful development and 
growth of the religious and civil life of 
nations.” 
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Kentucky Synods Honor 
Louisville Centennial 

Kentucky Presbyterians of the U.S. 
and U.S.A. Churches, in their annual 
joint Synod meeting last month, paid 
tribute to the centennial of Louisville 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Frank H. 
Caldwell, the institution’s president, re- 
ceived a medallion in behalf of the semi- 
nary from Dr. Walter A. Groves, presi- 
dent of Presbyterian-related Centre 
College, Danville, Kentucky. A new his- 
tory of the seminary was presented to 
Dr. Caldwell by the author, Dr. Robert 
Stuart Sanders of Lexington. 

Louisville Seminary, an outstanding 
example of the cooperation between the 
U.S, and U.S.A. Churches, was original- 
ly called the Danville Seminary and was 
located on the campus of Centre Col- 
lege. It moved to Louisville in 1901. 


Southeast Seminar 


Planned for May 


Visits to mission stations and Pres- 
byterian colleges in the southeastern 
section of the United States are sched- 
uled on the itinerary of a seminar to be 
conducted from May 2 through May 9, 
1954, under the sponsorship of the 
Board of National Missions. 

Starting at Warren Wilson College, 
Swannanoa, North Carolina, the tour 
will proceed to Doak Balch Larger Par- 
ish, Greenville, Tennessee; Barber- 
Scotia College, Concord, North Caro- 
lina; Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee; the White County 








Larger Parish, Sparta, Tennessee; Woo- 
ton Community Center, Wooton. Ken- | 
tucky; and the Forest Hill Community | 
Project, Morris Fork, Kentucky. 

Information and registration card can | 
be obtained from Dr. Merlyn A. Chap- 
pel, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


Interfaith Choir Fete 


This month the Levittown (New 
York) Workshop on Religion, an inter- 
faith project of the city’s women’s re- 
ligious groups, will hold a choir festival, 
in which the majority of the churches 
and temples in that city will participate. 
The Workshop, now in its second year, 
was formed by the Sisterhood of the 
Levittown Reform Temple. 

Last year’s principal activity was a 
display of articles used in worship by 
various churches, during which the sig- 
nificance of the items was explained. 

The musical arrangements for the 
Choir Festival are in charge of Mr. 
Donald Wallace, choir director of the 





First Presbyterian Church of Levittown. 
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Cheaper BUY the Half-Dozen... Cannon ‘BIG 6’ 


PAY only °1 DOWN! SAVE — 
CANNON 42 rc. « 





Pc. cLoset 


MBLE 


order now, pay by mail 


ONLY 75: WEEKLY! 


SIX OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT! 


Fill Your Linen Closet With All Your Bed. 
room, Bathroom and Kitchen Needs — 
42 lovely pieces! 


6 snow-white Sheets © Wash Cloths 
6 Pillow Cases 6 Dish Cloths 

6 Bath Towels © Pot Holders 

6 Colortul Dish Towels 


HURRY! SPECIAL 
LOW PRICE! 


$Q@Q95 


PLUS SMALL CARRYING CHARGE 


~ 



















ROSE PINK 


All your linen closet needs in one famous package 
at very special savings! You know the Cannon label 
means quality, and this Cannon ensemble is some- 
thing special. It’s the Cannon “Big 6” — six of every- 
thing you want in linen closet luxury .. . from 
snow-white sheets and pillow cases to deep, downy- 
soft towels and wash cloths in 3 decorator colors. 
It’s a buy you ought to act on right now, and it's so 
easy — just $1 down. 


Send Coupon Now, Just *1°° 





CONSOLIDATED HOME FURNISHING CO, 

1010 Race St., Phila. 7, Pa. Dept. PL 10-53 

(0 Enclosed is $1 (or more), my down-payment for the 42-pe. Connon ensemble, 
after which | agree to poy 75¢ weekly until the tote! $29.95 plus postage and 
smoll corrying charge is completed. 

CD Enclosed is check or money order for $29.95, covering full amount, saving me 
postoge ond carrying charge. 


Our Guarantee To You! 


If you are not satisfied, 
return merchandise 
within one week! 


CONSOLIDATED 


HOME FURNISHING CO. NAME 
1010 RACE ST., PHILA. 7, PA. anoeess ... 


Doing Business Since 1910 
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NEWS 


Old, traditional sanctuary front of 


Church 


Although the demand for new church 
buildings is breaking all records (the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has built 
more than one new church per week 
since 1948). congregations with usable, 
old buildings have not deserted the con 
struction scene. Faced with long-needed 
repairs and aware of new techniques and 
established congregations 
large and small—have been putting their 


materials, 


houses of worship in order. 

In Canton, Ohio, a routine renovation 
of the First Presbyterian Church turned 
into a $600,000 building and restoration 
the congregation's 


project because of 


« 





New front entrance to First Church, Peto 
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First 








Church, Canton, Ohio, has been 


Renovation: Before 


growth under the leadership of pastors 
Dr. George E. Parkinson and Orville W. 
Briner. 

The initial plans for the First Church 
renovation were drawn in 1941, when 
membership around 1,300. But 
when building was actually started in 
1950, the congregation numbered 2,100 
and the plans called not only for renova 
tion of the sanctuary but also for the ad- 
dition of a large social hall and a chapel. 
In the sanctuary renovation, the floor 
plan was completely reversed and a 
chancel added for the Communion table 
and choir, Present church membership 


was 


remodeled by addition to rear of the room, 


and After 





















of the Ohio congregation is 2,500, 

In Petoskey, Miciigan, the 260-mem-. 
ber congregation of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church (Llovd G, Brasure, pastor) 
decided it would be sensible to renovate 
their building in 1952—the centennial of 
Presbyterianism’s coming to their area. 
Last year, the Petoskey church received 
a new exterior of brick, complete new 
front entrance, a rebuilt and lowered 
tower, and other improvements for a 
modest $14,000. This year, landscaping 
was done, and in the coming year the 
sanctuary itself will be refurbished. Pas- 
tor Brasure says, “We never cease to 
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skey, Michigan, was result of memorial gift. Memorials aid in many renovations. 
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marvel at the wonderful change made 
in the church.” 

In Flat River, Missouri, the 190 mem- 
bers and the young pastor of Lead Belt 
First Presbyterian Church are enjoying 
a completely redone sanctuary. Improve- 
ments include sanded floors, blonded 
pews and pulpit furniture, freshly 
painted walls with hand-painted designs 
for the chancel, new draperies, and a 
new cross and pulpit Bible. A member 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S., Mr. 
Fielding McCormick, from nearby Farm- 
ington, painted the designs and super- 
vised many of the renovation details. 
Pastor D. Stanley Tyner says, “Only a 
color photo could do justice to the beauty 
of the new look . . . [there is] an air of 
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Lead Belt Church officers Frank Cozean, Glenwood Lees, Pastor Tyner view results. 








light and freshness that is almost un- | 
believable.” 

For their first major renovation in 
sixty years, the 250-member congrega- 
tion of Shields Presbyterian Church, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, chose their 
sanctuary, The walls, ceiling, and wood- 
work were redone; new lighting was in- 
stalled; and the front of the sanctuary, 
including the organ and choir loft, was 
completely rebuilt at a cost of $15,000. 
The congregation now can see a beauti- 
ful rose window which was formerly ob- 
scured by organ pipes; a newly organ- 
ized volunteer choir now has seating 
space. Pastor Gerald Hollingsworth says, 





“You can imagine how our people now 
feel with the ‘new’ sanctuary and organ. 


Renovation of sanctuary in Shields Church, Sewickley, Pa., was completed last fall. | 


AMERICANS 


OHN Six-feathers, Paul Three - stars, 
Emma Two-eagle, Good Woman, Bright 
Eyes—these picturesque Indian names show 
Dakota land ownership on a government 
map in the Board of National Missions. 

Our first Americans deserve more than 
a plot of ground—sometimes a portion of 
the barren desert. National Missions is send- 
ing nurses, doctors, teachers and ministers ; 
building hospitals, schools and churches to 
meet their temporal and eternal needs, 

But we need additional funds to continue. 
Our recent report to the General Assembly 
said, “The unserved Utes in Colorado are 
. .. without Protestant Christian leadership 
because the department lacks funds for a 
missionary. The Paiutes and Mono Indians 
of California are without Christian leader- 
ship because the Presbyterian Church has 
no money for these fields; as are the As- 
siniboin, Gros Ventres and Dakota In- 
dians.” 

An Annuity of $100.00 or more with the 
Board of National Missions provides an 
income of 2.5% to 7% for life, and the 
Annuity Fund goes to help these Indians 
and the people of 62 racial origins who are 
now Americans and have a right to civiliza- 
tion, education, hospitalization and the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 


(Write Today For 


Further Information) 


pret rrr rrr nn - - | 
! PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES I 
] 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 1 
| 1 am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. I 
] Please tell me what percent income | would | 
| receive, my date of birth being.......... | 
ee” ae ee 
I At present | am most interested in l 
1 ) Board of National Missions | 
|) Board of Foreign Missions 
l |) Beard of Christian Education | 
l Please send me free booklet explaining all | 
| details. | 
l PPV UTTIL TTT LTTE TTL ee | 
" BNO 6 ks cea sewcesédee dbase eisaeewe | 
i re CORRE cass PL 10-53 | 
Jeum ane axe axe ane aus ame ame ome ame ome ae aoe oe oe oe oe 
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4 his superb new design is rec- 
ommended by us in our 
new “Colonial” finish, a soft, 
lustrous finish currently favored 
in Providence churches under 
modern lighting conditions. Solid 
brass Cross is 27” high, available 
in either soft Colonial finish or 
highly polished at $80.00. 


Prices subject to change without notice 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 
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Buya... 


WICKS 
PIPE ORGAN 


It's YOUR GUARANTEE 
of complete satisfaction 


The Wicks Organ gives ‘age-old’ glorious 
tone, from pipes. This is a custom-built organ, 
fitting each specific musical need. . yet its cost 
is comparable with imitative instruments. 


Thousands of these superb all-electric action 
Wicks Organs are today in use everywhere. 


It will pay you to write for detailed 
descriptive booklets, showing many fine 
examples, each with helpful suggestions 


in the selecting of a pipe organ. 
PLEASE WRITE DEPT. PL 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 














NEWS 


Presbyterian Woman 


Wins Radio Award 


A Presbyterian woman, Miss Lulu M. 
Fairbanks of Seattle, Washington, was 
one of six women in the United States 
who recently won a Mary Margaret 
McBride Projects award for her contri- 
butions in helping to preserve the demo- 
cratic way of life in her community. The 
peppy little woman—whose hair is just 
starting to gray, although she proudly 
announces she is sixty-five—received the 
award for her tireless work for the peo- 
ple of Seattle. She is a member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Seattle. 

Candidates for the Mary Margaret 
McBride Project awards were selected 
as a major year-long project by the 
United Church Women, the National 
Council for Catholic Women, and the 
National Council of Jewish Women. 
Candidates were also considered from 
letters written to the project committee 
by individuals familiar with the work of 
women in their community who have 
strived to make their home towns better 
places in which to live. 

The project was conducted to im- 
press upon women that they can con- 
tribute to the democratic way of life 
by working on the local level. 

Miss Fairbanks’s friends maintain 
that there is scarcely a person in Seattle 
whose life has not been touched by 
Miss Fairbanks’s kindness. She works 
with young people, foreign students at 
the University of Washington, and 
countless other groups—in addition to 
her job as a newspaper reporter. 

When asked how she does so many 
things, Miss Fairbanks said, “I don't 
do things—I help do them. I like team- 
work.” 

It was teamwork with local Protes- 
tant church members and _ ministers 
that began the Friends of Youth organi- 
zation, which is placing Protestant chil- 
dren from broken homes in Seattle into 
Christian foster homes instead of send- 
ing them to institutions. Before this work 
started, Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Lutherans were the only groups which 
had provided for such children. Miss 
Fairbanks had a Seattle minister write 
the newspaper story which sparked the 
movement, and now eighty-eight foster 
homes are approved to take care of these 
homeless Protestant children. 

Miss Fairbanks took part in or- 
ganizing the Foundation for Interna- 
tional Understanding Through Students 
at the University of Washington in 
Seattle. A four-day program introduces 
the foreign students to that part of the 
United States. On the first day, they are 
shown the campus; on the second, they 
see the city. The third day is “Do As 
You Please Day”; on the fourth, each 








student has dinner with a Seattle family 
who become his American friends for 
as long as he stays in the country, 

In addition to this, Miss Fairbanks has 
her own special Easter morning program 
for foreign students. She invites two or 
three women students to accompany her 
to sunrise services Easter morning. Then, 
after breakfast, she takes them to see 
her own Presbyterian church decorated 
for the Easter service, in addition to rep- 
resentative churches of other denomina- 
tions and faiths. About ten o'clock they 
leave to attend morning services in their 
own churches. 

Miss Fairbanks was one of four 
Seattle laymen recently chosen to record 
prayers to be used every day of the 
week by Seattle laborers before they be- 
gin work. She is the only woman in the 
group. 

She likes to tell of the Sunday school 
she helped found in the mountains of 
New Mexico when she was there con- 
valescing from an illness. At first she 
rode twelve miles on horseback to church 
each Sunday; later she helped establish 
a Sunday school, which also managed 
to get a minister to come once a month 
to conduct the church service. 


Baby, Nineteen Months, 
Rejoins DP Parents 


A happy ending to the enforced sep- 
aration of an infant from his parents for 
more than a year was celebrated at New 
York’s International Airport, Idlewild, 
recently when a DP baby from Austria 
was reunited with his father and mother, 
Mr. and Mrs. Johann Hartig. The 
Hartigs had experienced in double meas- 
ure the tragic anxiety suffered by every 
refugee rendered homeless by war, po- 
litical persecution, or natural calamity. 
But, unlike many other DP case his- 
tories, nineteen - month - old “Junior” 
Hartig’s had a joyous conclusion. 

Beginning his life as an infant without 
a country, “Junior” Hartig was born in 
a refugee camp in Austria, where his 
parents, now of Rosendale, Missouri, 
had been given temporary shelter fol- 
lowing their flight with other Germans 
from Rumania shortly after World War 
II. In June, 1952—when “Junior” was 
four months old—the Hartigs finally were 
cleared through channels set up by the 
Displaced Persons Act for emigration 
to the United States under sponsorship 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Church World Service. 
But as the family was ready to board 
a plane for America, they discovered 
that the child’s name had been accident- 
ally omitted from their visa. They rushed 
“Junior” back to his grandmother in 
Austria and left for America, expecting 

(Continued on page 28) 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


The man with 248,404 


Idly toying with pencil and paper, we just fig- 
ured out what it would cost to buy yourself a 
certain electric manufacturing company. Com- 
plete with factories, machines, raw materials 
in the bins, and so forth. 

Write your check for 2 billion dollars, please. 
(That's at recent price per share quoted on the 
Stock Exchange.) But don’t send the check to 
the company. It doesn’t own the stock. 

You'd have to buy back the stock in bits and 
pieces from 116,000 women share owners. And 
83,000 men. You'd have to get in touch with 
about 25,000 trustees and guardians. And a few 
thousand insurance companies, universities, 
hospitals and pension trusts to buy back the 
stock they own. 

We wouldnt blame these people if they 
didn’t sell to you. They don’t have to, you 
know. Maybe they want the stock for the same 
reason you do. 





different names 


Not even a thousand millionaires, each put- 
ting in a million dollars, could “own” General 
Electric. The “man” who owns General Electric 
has 248,404 names. There are that many owners 


on the books. 


Simple mathematics can shoot a large round 
hole in the childish misconception that Amer- 
ica’s basic companies are owned by a few lucky 


people. 


Suppose there were the fantastic total of 
100,000 millionaires. Even they couldnt buy 
the “people-owned” businesses on which 
America depends for goods. But already six and 
a half million individuals have a direct invest- 


ment in America’s production. 


The only thing bigger than America today will 
be America tomorrow. And the only collection 
of people rich enough to finance this growth 


and share in its success is the public. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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NEWS 


their son would follow soon afterward. 

Complications and government red 
tape encountered by Church World 
Service in bringing Johann, Jr., to Amer- 
ica produced a fifteen-month ordeal for 
the Hartigs, ending finally in July, 1953, 
when the child was cleared for emigra- 
tion to the United States. “Junior's” hap- 
piness at the end of his 1953 “odyssey” 
was shared by fourteen other future citi- 
zens who arrived with him to enter new 
communities in the United States under 
the auspices of church people cooperat- 
ing through Church World Service. 


GI Fund Benefits 
Second Japanese Student 


A second Japanese student will have 
the opportunity to study at Church- 
related Lafayette College because an 
American GI, a former student there, 
was killed by Japanese on Luzon during 
World War II. The student is Yuji Ito, 
eighteen-year-old son of a managing 
director of the Nippon Valve Manufac- 
turing Company in Tokyo. He has been 
named as the second recipient of the 
Johnstone scholarship established by 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Johnstone, of 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania, in mem- 
ory of their son, Pvt. Robert Johnstone. 

The first recipient of the scholarship, 
in 1948, was Robert Nishivama, a former 
Kamikaze pilot. He was graduated from 
Lafavette in 1952 and now is back in 
Japan teaching American democracy 
there as he learned it at first hand here. 
The Johnstones set up the scholarship 
with their son’s GI insurance at his re- 
quest, Shortly after he left Lafayette in 
his sophomore year, to enlist, he wrote 
his parents that in the event he was 
killed, his GI insurance was to be used 
to establish a scholarship at Lafayette 
for a Japanese student, to help promote 
better understanding between the peo- 
ple of Japan and the United States. 


Eisenhower to Address 
United Church Women 


President Eisenhower has accepted 
an invitation to address the national as- 
sembly of United Church Women next 
week in Atlantic City. He will speak 
before three thousand delegates on 
October 6 at the Atlantic City audi- 
torium. United Church Women is the 
lay women’s division of the National 
Council of Churches. A main item on 
the meeting agenda is a report on the 
status of women in the Church. For the 
past nine months, a national committee 
set up by United Church Women has 
promoted a study on the status of women 
in the thirty communions constituting 
the National Council of Churches. 
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Students play with type of goat sent to Korea by their vacation Bible school. 


Of People and Places 


®@ Goats for Korea, Following the clos- 
ing of the daily vacation Bible school 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Amarillo, Texas (the Reverend Wil- 
liam E. Everheart, pastor), the 201 
students and tneir leaders held an ice- 
cream social. Proceeds from the dona- 
tions for the refreshments were to be 
used for the school’s project—the send- 
ing of a goat to Korea. More than 600 
people attended the social, and enough 
money ($200) was realized to send 


four goats, instead of one, to Korea. 


Mr. Louis Szabo of Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, read in the Amarillo Daily News 
about the DVBS project, and as a result 
donated ten head of grown animals. 


@ Summertime “Merry €hristmas.” To 
the members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Idaho Falls, Idaho, Christmas 
giving for this year has already started. 
This summer the youth groups of First 
Church undertook a project whereby kits 
consisting of wool blankets, warm cloth- 
ing for adults and children, and a soft 
toy, would be sent to Korea in time for 
distribution at Christmas. 





Busy hands help prepare gifts to Koreans for distribution at Christmastime. 
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Teams of boys called upon church 
members and collected the blankets and 
wearing apparel, and the girls made the 


soft toys. By mid-August the project was | 


well under way. An outdoor evergreen 
tree was decorated and lighted; another 
one was placed inside the building. 


On a designated Sunday, the gifts | 


were piled around the indoor tree. After 
a Christmas service, a special offering 
was taken to defray the cost of shipping 
the articles to Korea. 

Later, the young people sorted and 
packed fifty-one wool blankets, ninety- 
six wool coats, sixty-seven wool sweaters, 
and seventy-seven soft toys made by the 
girls. The gifts have been consigned to 
Minsoo Pai, who had visited the congre- 
gation in 1952, for distribution this 
Christmas through the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion at Taejon, Korea. 


@ Interim pastor. Dr. Herbert Booth 
Smith, former General Assembly Mod- 
erator and for twenty-seven years pastor 
of the Immanuel Presbyterian Church, 
Los Angeles, California, recently cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. Dr. 
Smith has spent some forty-five years in 
the ministry, during which time he 
served pastorates in Rochester, New 
York; Knoxville, Tennessee; Burlingame 
and Los Angeles, California. He is at 
present acting as ad-interim pastor of 
the Knox Presbyterian Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, after serving in that capacity 
for one year each in the First Presbyter- 
ian Churches of San Jose, California and 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


@ Congregation presents TV set. At a 
farewell party held recently in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, Ohio, 
the pastor, the Reverend Mark B. Ma- 
harg, and Mrs. Maharg, were presented 
with a TV set and a purse. After serving 
for twenty years, Mr. Maharg resigned 
the pastorate of First Church to assume 
the associate pastorship of the Covenant 
Presbyterian Church in Springfield, 
Ohio. 


® Fire destroys church property. An 
auxiliary building of the Moriah (Welsh) 
Presbyterian Church of Oak Hill, Ohio 
(the Reverend Owen L. Bovier, pastor), 
was completely destroyed recently by 
fire. A smaller building was also lost. 
The larger building, known as the Tea 
House, was built in 1865, primarily to 
serve Sunday dinner to the circuit riders 
who traveled by horseback and buggy 
to preach to a parish of Welsh churches. 

Stored in the Tea House were kinder- 
garten and primary tables, chairs and 
other furnishings for the church school. 
It is hoped that this equipment will be 
given by a church which is planning to | 
refurnish its church school. 
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COMING OCTOBER 12* 


THE CHURCH WE LOVE 


by Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 


Widely Known Presbyterian Layman and Former Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 





Waritinc “to stimulate a new interest in and love for the 
church,” a wise and consecrated Christian layman here 
speaks for and to lay men and women everywhere—to the 
rank and file of church members who, with their ministers, 





are the temporal church. 


Mr. La Roe brings to lay readers a clearer understanding 
of their essential place in the church, the benefits which § 
they derive from it, and their very real responsibility to 
it. His love for the church shines from every page; he finds 
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*In time for practical inspiration 
during National Layman’s Week, 
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arrears er ~ ee aon ce 
that applied Christianity “makes happy homes, gives children a right attitude 
toward life, brings peace of mind, gives purpose and perspective toward life, 
encourages peace instead of war, and makes for righteousness in a com- 
munity.” 

The author’s love for the church does not blind him to its faults and 
weaknesses—defects which he feels can often be remedied by aroused and 
active lay men and women. [lis inspiring counsel urges lay people to love 
Christ not only in church but “in the market place, in the athletic contest, 
ind in the midst of the daily temptations and pressures of life.” 


What they say about THE CHURCH WE LOVE 
“I have seldom if ever been so deeply moved as by the reading of this truly 
great book.”"—Judge Harold R. Medina. 





“Effective and well-written.”—Luther W. Youngdahl. 

The Chapters: IN EarrHen Vessets—Our Minisrers—TuHeE CurisTIAN 
LayMAN—THE MrracLe oF Lire—Tue ABUNDANT LirE—AIMING AT THE 
Srars—Our Precious HERITAGE—SACRIFICING FOR LOVE—WHEN TROUBLE 
Comres—MiIsstons—PRAYER—Our HOMES AND Our YoutrH—CuristiAN 
FRIENDSHIP—THE CHURCH Music—Our Lorp Anp Master. 

$1.25 at your bookstore 
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Overseas Reporter gives glimpses of the evidence 
of growing national leadership among the younger 
churches. The future of the Church in these nations 
depends upon the development of this national lead- 
ership. The future of the world Christian fellowship 
depends upon the free interchange of Christian 
witness among churches of all nations. 


Korea 


The Korean Church lost more than 300 pastors in 
the war, Yet a new leadership is springing up. Pres- 
byterian missionary John Y. Crothers reports that in 
one Southern Korea presbytery during the past year, 
sixteen candidates have been taken under care of 
presbytery to attend theological seminary, eighteen 
men have passed the examination to become lay 
preachers, seventeen elders and six pastors have been 
ordained and fourteen new churches recognized. 

Korean Bible clubs, founded by Presbyterian 
missionary Francis Kinsler, are now reaching more 
than 50,000 children between the ages of eight and 
fifteen. Originally intended for Bible study, during 
the war these clubs have been the only schooling 
available for these thousands of Korean children. The 
curriculum has expanded to include reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

Bible clubs meet daily for three hours or more for 
study, prayer, and recreation under the leadership of 
Korean Christians. Experienced church leaders say 
five to ten years of such a program among the children 
will lay the foundation for the evangelization of all 
of Korea, 


Indonesia 

Hope for future Christian leadership in Indonesia 
lies in the fact that the largest Presbyterian student 
Christian movement in Asia is in these islands, 
according to Presbyterian missionary Winburn T. 
Thomas, field representative in Indonesia for the 
Division of Foreign Missions of the National Council 
of Churches. 

The students, unaware of American denominational 
differences, call themselves simply Christians, but 
most of them are members of churches holding the 
Reformed theology. Approximately 1,000 members 
are enrolled in the Student Christian Movement 
branches in universities of the archipelago, Beginning 
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Two girls and six young men head the Bandung, Java, 
branch of the Indonesia Student Christian Movement. 


New Leadership for New Days in New Churches 





with a handful of students in 1950, the Student Chris- 
tian Movement is now one of the important university 
organizations. 

The movement is student-administered, for there 
are few Christian professors to act as advisers. Yet 
they have an active program which has won the 
respect of the student bodies. 


The Philippines 


On August 30, the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines, of which Presbyterian mission work is a 
part, commissioned two missionary couples as the 
first Filipino Protestant missionaries officially repre- 
senting their Church outside the Islands, They are the 
Reverend and Mrs. Jorge Quismundo, who will go to 
Indonesia, and the Reverend and Mrs. José D, Estoye, 
who are assigned to Thailand. Thus the network of 
outreach beginning with our own mission work is 
becoming fully interchurch and tying the younger 
churches together into one universal fellowship. 


Thailand 

The Church of Christ in Thailand, where until 
recently all mission work was Presbyterian, will have 
stronger national leadership as the work of the Mc- 
Gilvary Theological Seminary at Chiengmai expands. 
Reopened in 1949, after being closed for nine years, 
the Seminary is the only mission institution for train- 
ing pastors and evangelists in Thailand. 

In December, McGilvary graduated its first class 
of five, two of whom are now serving as pastors, one 
as a hospital chaplain, another as a worker among 
students, and another as a home missionary. This year 
the school is opening a four-year theological course 
taught entirely in the Thai language. In the future 
this course will be aided by a new revision of the 
Thai Bible, in which Presbyterian missionaries will 
assist. ' 

Thai nationals are rapidly taking over the leadership 
of the Church. All members of the Church’s General 
Council are nationals, as are pastors of nearly all the 
larger churches. Thai Christians head a dozen mission- 
founded schools and seven hospitals and one nurses’ 
training school. 

Similar examples could be given from other coun- 
tries around the world, as new national leaders assume 
responsibility for the Christianization of their own 
lands, 





In Thailand’s only Christian school of nursing, Miss 
Sivili Singhanetra caps new nurse at graduation. 
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EXPLAIN, PLEASE 


What Is the Church? 


The most characteristic New Testa- 
ment term for the Church is the Greek 
word ecclesia. It is used of the Church 
more than one hundred times. Its basic 
meaning is a group of people, “called 
out.” 

Among the Greeks, ecclesia originally 
meant “any assembly of citizens sum- 
moned by a herald.” When the citizens 
of a Greek city were summoned to come 
out of their homes and gather in the 
marketplace, it was to exercise the rights 
and fulfill the duties of citizenship. The 
privilege of citizenship was not enjoyed 
by many, so the ecclesia implied the 
exclusion of those who did not qualify 
and the close-knit unity of those who 
did. 

In the Septuagint, the word ecclesia 
is used for the whole community of the 
people of Israel, whether assembled or 
not. The fact that God had called Abra- 
ham to be the father of the chosen race, 
and later had called Israel out of Egypt, 
made the word ecclesia appropriate for 
this usage. In the Gospels, ecclesia 
occurs only in Matthew 16:18 and 18:17. 
The community, summoned to follow 
Jesus, was founded upon a faith in his 
Messianic mission, such as that just ex- 
pressed by Peter (Matthew 16:16). Not 
only does this new community have 
unity within itself, based upon its com- 
mon faith in Christ, but it also disciplines 
its own members. Its discipline consists 
not of civil disabilities, but only of spir- 
itual sanctions. The willful offender 
against the fellowship of the church was 
not to be reckoned a part of it (Matthew 
18:15-18). 

In the Epistles, the word ecclesia 
often refers to a local group of Chris- 
tians (Galatians 1:2; Philemon 2). 

This is by far the most frequent use 
of the term. Each little group, even 
though there are only two or three in 
it, is a true expression of the Church; 
Christ is in their midst, But from the 
larger view, the whole Church is one, 
and only one. This is the Church uni- 
versal, the Church catholic and ecu- 
menical. It is composed of all true 
believers in Christ, regardless of race, 
sex, culture, or historical era (Ephesians 
3:10-21). According to Acts 9:31, the 
Christians in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria 
were all one church. The King James 
Version translates a corrunt text here, 
rendering it “churches.” The Revised 
Standard Version and the American 
Standard Version translate the correct 
text. All believers, wherever they were, 
were one church. From the beginning, 
the Church was one; it always has been, 
and ever will be only one, in spite of 
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the divisive spirit of some of its mem- 
bers. 

The most prominent idea of the eccle- 
sia, as we have said, is that of being 
“called out.” In the Bible, God or Jesus 
the Son is always the Caller. There is 
always the fundamental idea of separa- 
tion from something for some purpose. 
For example, Paul pleads with the con- 
tentious, turbulent Corinthians to break 
their ties with their evil environment: 
to “come out from among them, and be 
separate from them, says the Lord, and 
touch nothing unclean; then I will wel- 
come you.” The end is that God may be 
to them a Father, and they may be the 
sons and daughters of the Lord Al- 
mighty (II Corinthians 6:15-18). 


The Body of Christ 


The Church is also called the Body 
of Christ. The Church is not some sort 
of external organization; it is an organ- 
ism of which Christ himself is the head 
(Colossians 1:18,24). Each individual 
Christian is a member of that Body; so 
close is their union in that Body that, 
if one member suffers, the whole Body 
suffers, No truth about the Church is 
more needed than this. The harsh, 
divisive spirit, so often praised as a 
virtue, has no place in the Church, for 
there should be no schism in the Body 
(I Corinthians 12:25-27). The true 
Church is one, because there is only 
one Spirit, one faith, one Lord, and one 
God and Father (Ephesians 4:4-6), All 
races are to be made one in Christ 
(Ephesians 2:16), one in purpose, ideal, 
and goal. 


The Bride of Christ 


Jesus referred to himself as the Bride- 
groom (Matthew 9:15; Mark 2:19-20; 
Luke 5:34). In this metaphor, the 
Church is the Bride (John 3:29). This 
figurative language was carried over 
from the Old Testament, where God was 
the Husband of his people. The most 
famous passage is that in Hosea, where 
Hosea’s own domestic tragedy is used 
to portray God’s forgiving love for un- 
faithful and apostate Israel. At no time 
has the Church ever been all that it 
ought to be, so the prophet, the apostle, 
and the pastor have pleaded with the 
Church for purity of life. To the quarrel- 
some Church at Corinth, Paul wrote: “I 
feel a divine jealousy for you, for I be- 
trothed you to Christ to present you as 
a pure bride to her one husband” (II 
Corinthians 11:2), The destiny of the 
Church is not apostasy. Christ loved the 
Church and gave himself for it (Ephe- 
sians 5:25-27). Even though the Church 
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| EXPLAIN, PLEASE 
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is still not all it ought to be, it is not 
God's purpose that it end in a quagmire 
of Laodicean apostasy (Revelation 3:14. 
22). Spiritual renewal and cleansing 
from all its blemishes are its God. 
appointed goal. 


The New Israel 


The Church is composed of those who 
accept Christ as Lord and _ Savior, 
whether they are Gentiles or Jews. As 
we have said, race, culture, sex, or social 
status make no difference (Colossians 
3:11; Ephesians 2:11-22; Galatians 
3:28). These are the “Israel of God” 
(Galatians 6:15-16). Every New Testa- 
ment writer who expresses himself on 
the subject regards the Church as the 
continuation of the Old Testament “con- 
gregation of Israel.” The Israel of the 
flesh lost its privileges through refusal 
to believe; the foreigner and the stranger 
were given the Kingdom (Matthew 
8:10-12). When Israel returns to faith in 
Christ, they shall be re-engrafted into 
Christ, the good olive tree (Romans 
11:17-26). The basis of brotherhood in 
the Church is not race, but obedience 
to the will of God (Mark 3:33-35). The 
men of faith in the Old Testament and 
those of the Christian Church form one 
continuing unit, both believing in a com- 
mon promise, both being perfected to- 
gether by God (Hebrews 11:39-40). 


The Flock of God 


The Hebrew could sing in the Tem- 
ple, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall 
not want” (Psalm 23:1). The Christian 
with no sense of strangeness sings in his 
heart the same words. Jesus said to his 
disciples, “Fear not, little flock; for it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom” (Luke 12:32). Paul said 
to leaders of the Church at Ephesus, 
“Take heed . . . to all the flock, in which 
the Holy Spirit has made you guardians, 
to feed the church of the Lord, which 
he obtained with his own blood” (Acts 
20:28). The final test of whether a 
disciple loves his Lord is whether or not 
he feeds the sheep (John 21:15-17). 
The Good Shepherd laid down his life 
for the sheep, and it is his purpose that 
there should be only one flock, because 
there is only one Shepherd (John 10:11- 
16). 


Conclusion 


Under whatever figure of speech the 
Church is considered, two things stand 
out: its separateness and its unity. It is 
God’s new Israel, destined to be purified 
from all taint and every blemish. It is 
time to work to make its destiny a reality. 

—W., Dovucias CHAMBERLAIN 
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None of the family seemed to miss 
TV while we were on vacation. Susan 
and the children never mentioned the 
posses, circuses, and detective stories 
which schedule the rest of their days in 
the way chores did mine, if I may say 
so, when I was a boy. 

Susan and I held out against tele- 
vision for a long time, Our friends told 
us awful tales about its effect upon their 
children; and we didn’t want our brood 
to resemble theirs. But we have had our 
set for a year now, and our conclusion 
is that the haz- 
ards, though real, 
were overrated, 

Once the set’s 
novelty wore off, 
our three oldest 
tapered down 
their own viewing. 
Frankie, who is 
going on eight, 
and Liz, who’s five, needed guidance, 
of course. Our rule is that the set goes 
off during dinner. This brought protests 
at first, but now it is taken for granted. 
Actually TV has helped us discipline 
them. When Frankie forgets to pick up 
his clothes or Liz sneaks out of the yard 
under cover of the laundry on the line 
we dock them half an hour’s TV. 

We have one observation to submit, 
for whatever it’s worth, to the child 
psychologists. We noticed that Liz and 
Frankie, viewing cowboy shows, can 
watch a dozen men get shot without 
missing a stroke in their bubble gum. 
But if a character in a serious play is 
pushed around a bit, Frankie slips out 
of the room, while Liz retreats to her 
mother for a hug of reassurance. 

Interpretation is for experts, but it 
seems to us that the children take horse 
operas for what they are, but begin to 
have real emotions when the hero doesn’t 
wear boots and the scene changes from 
those mythical plains, where the goodie 
always beats the baddie, to something 
more like everyday life. 


HAT you are used to, of course, 
counts as much as anything else. 
When our ten-year-old Jody was taken 
by one of her classmates to see a Techni- 
color western the other matinee, she 
came home to complain about the fights 
she had seen. They were so terrible, 
according to her, she had had to spend 
most of her time drinking water in the 
lobby. “But why?” Susan asked her. 
“You see plenty of fights in your cowboy 
shows on television.” “Yes,” said Jody, 
“but I don’t like to see blood in color.” 
I see Arthur Godfrey only on Monday 
and Wednesday nights. Susan has the 
advantage of me in that she spends some- 
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SEEN AND HEARD 








thing like an hour every day with him 
and his company. Almost every time I 
see him, a member of his troupe will 
say something that sends the entire 
show, plus Susan in her armchair across 
the room, into a minute of laughter. 
Only when I ask what the uproar is 
about do I learn that Julius La Rosa has 
had a black eye all week, and that is 
what So-and-So meant by such-and- 
such. My wife feels very much a mem- 
ber of Godfrey’s family, whereas I, who 
work in an office five days a week, eight 
hours a day—I feel 
left out. 


ANEL shows 
on the other 
hand are my meat. 
Maybe this is be- 


eo “atte cause you get to 


meet such nice 
people on these 
shows. What's My Line is still my favor- 
ite for the simple reason that the members 
of its panel seem to me not only the wit- 
tiest but the most natural and therefore 
the most pleasant. Or maybe I like these 
shows because they give me a chance to 
feel superior. I know the correct answers 
to practically all the current-events ques- 
tions put to the participants in It’s News 
to Me; I always score higher than Susan, 
anyway. I enjoy Masquerade Party, too. 
On this, the panel is supposed to guess 
the identity of a celebrity who is all 
dolled up in a costume, a wig, and a 
false nose or chin: the make-up is fabu- 
lous. Still, I guessed who Babe Didrik- 
son Zaharias was at a single glance, and 
I knew who Senator James Duff and wife 
were a full five minutes before Ilka 
Chase, that world-famous wit, had even 
got the scent. 

Since Susan rather jumped the gun 
on fall renovations this year, I have 
spent the past few Saturdays repainting 
the bathroom, I wouldn’t say my task 
was cheered—but it was eased—by a 
lucky twist of the dial on the radio, 
which brought me a three-hour program 
of recorded classical music. The com- 
mercials, moreover, persuaded me that 
I really preferred good music to TV any 
day of the week and that what I really 
wanted was a home-assembled high- 
fidelity system. I proposed this to Susan 
as a suitable reward for my Saturday 
afternoon of hard labor. And Susan, who 
had been listening more carefully than 
I, said maybe it would be a good idea. 
A set could be bought, according to the 
announcer, “starting as low as two hun- 
dred dollars,” no more than the cost of 
our TV set. We grownups need pleas- 
ure as much as the kids. 

—OLIVER WRENN 
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(Continued from page 4) 


the University of Edinburgh, and there 

is nothing in PREsBYTERIAN LIFE under 

“Shop Talk” or elsewhere to indicate 

just who the writer is. He might be con- 

fused with the professor by those who 
do not know differently. 

—EuLMER T. SCHICK 

Minister, The First Presbyterian Church 

Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey 


« ... Jim was one of the highly deco- 
rated fliers of the Naval Air Corps in 
World War II. He holds the Navy 
Cross, the Silver Star, several Distin- 
guished Flying Crosses; many Air Med- 
als, and a number of other citations. He 
was one of the Navy “aces” of the last 
war, having thirteen Japanese planes 
to his credit. He is one of very few min- 
isters who had such an outstanding war 
|record as an active combatant. 

While we are proud of Jim’s war 
record, we are prouder still of the job 
he is doing as minister of St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church of Newport Beach, 
California. As his younger brother and 
as a fellow minister, I can agree with 
Jim that the ministry is the greatest job 
vin the world, 





—loun R. STEWART 
Minister, Shadow Hills Presbyterian Church 
Sunland, California 


| Celtic Crosses Available 

« Some time ago a very interesting 
article in PresspyTerntan Lire [“The 
| Celtic Cross” by Peggy Gwynn Oppen- 
lander, September 20, 1952] aroused 
| my interest. We, as Presbyterians, have 
every right to claim the Celtic Church 
as part of our rich heritage. This and 
the symbolism involved make the Celtic 
cross doubly meaningful to us. It has 
become my desire, therefore, to see the 
| Celtic cross used in every Presbyterian 
ichurch in the land instead of the bare 
| Latin cross which is more in the Roman 
ithan in the Celtic and Protestant tradi- 
tion. 

On making inquiries in Scotland, I 
| find that there still exist highly skilled 
| craftsmen, such as Malachly Gormley 
!and Iain McCormick of Iona, who carry 
on the ancient art and train disabled 
Scottish veterans in it as well. These 
men make the loveliest hand - carved 
silver crosses I have ever seen. These 


} Crosses are mounted on green Iona mar- 
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¥ ee 
PIPE ORGANS |@ most reasonable rate. 
REED ORGANS 
ASSOLE 


| mation as I possess. 
| —ERNEST GorRDON 


ble and may be ordered in all sizes at 
If any of your readers are interested, 


I would be glad to pass on such infor- 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Amagansett, New York 
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HOW TO CORRUPT 
A COLLEGE STUDENT 


(Continued from page 19) 


reasoning, though I warn you that many 
Patients nowadays realize that there 
may be a sizable difference between 
their ideas about the Enemy and the 
actual Enemy himself. 

When people do realize this, our job, 
of course, is harder. And we have to 
talk about things like Courage, and 
Facing Facts Starkly, and Being Un- 
afraid. When you are planting ideas 
about a Break with the Past, it is exceed- 
ingly useful to describe it as a Clean 
Break, in which the Patient should 
throw everything out the front door and 
start from scratch. Our advantage, of 
course, comes just at the moment when 
this is done. For to do so is to create 
a spiritual vacuum, an emptiness in life, 
which simply must be filled. You re- 
member how the Enemy's Son warned 
against this in one of those miserable 
stories of his, saying that when one devil 
was swept out of the front door seven 
more might come in the back door. So 
tell your Patient to let the broom sweep 
clean, and then be on hand to put some- 
thing into the empty mind or soul. It 
doesn't matter much what it is, just so 
he swallows it hook, line, and sinker, 
and believes it is the only position for 
a mature mind to hold. 

I think those cover the main types. 
I wish you luck, and hope you pluck 
yourself a dainty morsel. 

Your affectionate uncle, 
Screwtape 


PS. One final word which I almost for- 
got—don’t be too pleased if your Patient 
becomes an atheist. This is a sign of 
what is, to us, dangerous thinking. For 
there is always that dreadful possibility 
that the Patient may realize that the 
god he has ceased to believe in never 
was a real God after all, and that he 
has done nothing more spectacular than 
to demolish a god who never existed 
anywhere except in his imagination. And 
then, who knows, he might, in spite of 
all our endeavor, discover the true God 
and be lost to us forever. Therefore, if 
he does become an atheist, make sure 
he remains a contented one. Don’t let 
him become disturbed about his athe- 
ism, or he might realize how shallow it 
is. 


Letter 2 


My dear Wormwood, 

You express concern over the fact 
that your Patient doesn’t fit into one of 
my categories, but just adjusted very 
well to college, and has, in fact, become 
(as you call him) a sort of Christian 
eager beaver. He is active in the Chris- 
tian Association and he is taking a re- 
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ligion course. He even goes to chapel 
regularly, under duress to be sure, but 
he goes and appears to like it. *My dear 
young and inexperienced fellow, these 
need not be causes for concern. All of 
these things, dangerous to us as they 
appear on the surface, can be turned 
to our advantage with very little trouble. 
I am, in fact, elated, and see prospects 
already of your quick return to the 
lowerarchy with another soul won and 
snatched away from the Enemy. Believe 
me, Wormwood, you are now in a po- 
sition to do your most effective work. 
For your intentions can now be dis- 
guised with the cloak of piety. Never 
forget, we can take anything the Enemy 
has devised, and use it for our own 
purposes. You remember, I am sure, the 
story of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 


edge. 


Look at this Christian Assvciation 
business. The very notion makes me 
thump my tail in glee and do a pole 
vault with my pitchfork. For there is a 
way of making the student miss the 
point of the Christian Association in 
such a fashion that you can practically 
leave him to his own devices. This way 
is to get the patient so immersed in 
Doing Things, in Being Active, in Bus- 
tling, that he comes to think that Chris- 
tianity is Nothing But activity. Keep 
him at this for a semester or two, and 
you will find that his notion of Chris- 
tianity is getting thinner and thinner. 
He comes to feel that the whole of 
Christianity is doing things, that it is 
nothing but a system of ethics; and 
pretty soon a vague sort of ethical hu- 
manism will have come in his mind to 
be synonymous with Christian faith. 
This is a break for us—because, once you 
show him that humanism is inadequate 
(a fairly simple task), you thereby con- 
vince him that Christianity is inade- 
quate, since he has come to think of the 
two as being synonymous. If that is too 
subtle for your particular Patient, get 
him to thinking that being in the Chris- 
tian Association means nothing but turn- 
ing a mimeograph handle or going to 
meetings, and when he gets tired of 
mimeographs and meetings, he will 
think he is getting tired of Christianity. 

Now remember that just to keep him 
in the Christian Association does not 
inevitably assure his damnation. There 
have been Christian Association mem- 
bers who have slipped through our 
clutches. But if you keep him busy, and 
keep him from ever asking that infer- 
nally annoying question “Why am I do- 
ing this?”’—then you've got him in the 
bag. 

(Continued) 


*At this point a large, green exclama- 





tion point appears in the manuscript. 
—R.M.B. | 
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Shoppers Club 

This Beautiful G-Piece Pastry Fork Setting 
Direct From SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 

To demonstrate 
pro orld i 
Shoppers Club se- I i | ( 
lections, we want | 
to send you this § | 
suport pastry fork 
setting without 
charge if you join 
now. This gift is 
Sypies) of the 
unique articles our 
members receive 
from abroad each 
month for just 


$2.00 each, dut 
free, postage-paid 


Shop Around the World 

A package for you-from a foreign country! 
Note the forei markings, the foreign stamps. 
i rom Italy, Switzerland, Englan 
France, India, Japan, or where? What's inside 
Something exciting, something precious, some- 
thing unusual, for it’s from Around the World 
Shoppers Club! 

Yes, as a member of this Snccinating club ou 
are taken on a shopping tour around the world— 
without leaving your easy chair! Each month fer 
the term of your membership, three, six, or twelve 
months, you will receive a surprise package from 
a different foreign country. Each month you will 
look forward with eager anticipation to the ar- 
rival of og? mysterious package. Each month 
you will thrilled with the marvelous foreign 
craftsmanship—and the incredible bargain! 


Amazing Gifts for Only $2.00 Each 
Perhaps you are wondering how 
we can send such glamorous im- 
ports to our members in the United 
States for only $2.00 each, post- 
| duty free! The secret is in 
he wonderful buying power of 
the American dollar in foreign 
lands, plus the large ae 
of the Club. While your dollars lend a helpf 
hand to our good neighbors abroad, you receive 
sensational values for your money! 

Just what will you receive? We cannot tell you 
in advance. Wherever our representatives dis- 
cover the most worthwhile buys, we will snap 
them up on the spot and mail them to our mem- 
bers. It is this element of surprise, indeed, that 
makes membership so continually exciting. Of 
one thing you can be sure. Each article will be 
worth at least twice as much as members are 
asked to pay! 


No Charge For Your First Gift 
To induce you to po now we will send you the 

exquisite pastry fork setting direct from Sheffield 
with our compliments. If not delighted with it, or 
with your first month's shipment keep both gifts 
and we will refund your complete subscription 
cost! Why not join this thrilling ee ing. tour 
around the world” while this ertra gift offer is 
available. Or, if you wish further details request 
our free brochure on coupon below. Mail the cou- 
iy now so you won't miss the wonderful articles 
n store for our members, Ser 
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Give Gift Memberships! En- 
close name and address of 
recipients (a handsome card 
announces your gift). 


AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
71 Concerd St., Newark 5, WN. J. 

! Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 840 | 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. z 

i] Please enroll me as a Member and send me m: 4 
pastry fork setting, direct from Sheffield, England, 
as an EXTRA GIFT. Also start regular monthly 










































shipments of the club’s selection, to be shipped 
direct to me from countries of origin and to con- i 
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I 3 Months.......... 1 enclose i 
| CL) 6 Months remittance for ] 
C) 12 Ment 
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I (Please Print) i 
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i City & Zone. State i 


(Note: the U. S. Post Office Dept. charges a service fee 
I of 15¢ for delivering foreign packages, which is collected 
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illustrated brochure at this time. 
References: Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark 2, N. 4 
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A complete selection of styles. Available in a 
wide range of moterials to fit every budget. 














Send today for FREE cat- 
alogs: C-20 (choir robes); 
3-20 (children's robes); 
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For Your sums of money. 


GURGANTIZAZTION 


Write for Special Offer 
and Free Samples 


HOUSEWARE GUILD 


145 Roebling St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free. 
illustrated booklet titled Te the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for booklet PL. It's free 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N.Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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Magnities 9 Times Areal 

Powerful, precision made binoculars, 
optically ground lenses. Center focus- 
ing. adjustable eye width. Excellent 
eC oO for all uses. 20-Day Money-Back Guar- 
CS) antee. Complete with Case and Straps. 
Only $5.98 (tax included). Remit with 





sent post 


order, se id. 
POSTAL MART, DEPT. B29, HAZLETON, PA. 





MAKE MONEY WITH 


RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleons and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 
and s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
guaranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
Dept. 8 


Watertown. New York 


Now about this religion course. I 
had not counted on your having such 
an unexpected stroke of luck. For here 
you can use the same sort of tactic. 
Surely you recognize it as the old Noth- 
ing But approach. (Whenever you can 
convince the Patient that religion is 


| Nothing But something or other, he’s 


practically yours.) In the case of the 
religion course, your job is to con- 
vince him that religion is Nothing 
But a matter of the intellect. In other 
words, make him try to be so scholarly 
and intellectual, and stress so much to 
him the need for “impartiality” and “ob- 
jectiveness” (those blessed words we 
invented! ), that he can always avoid the 
question, “What does all this mean to 
me?” A useful ally is that overworked 
phrase, “The evidence isn’t all in yet, 
so I mustn’t decide. I must maintain 
an Open Mind.” When the Patient dis- 
covers, for example, that many of Jesus’s 
contemporaries didn’t believe in him, 
suggest to him that maybe they were 
right after all, or at least that he 
shouldn't take it upon himself to decide 
such an important question without 
deep thought. By the end of the course 
you can easily persuade him to post- 
pone his own answer to Jesus’s question 
“Who do you say that I am?” until the 
end of junior year anyway. And at that 
time you can have him wait till he has 
“been out in the world awhile.” Thus 
you can keep him in a state of perpetual 
indecision, and soon he will pass from 
earth into the regions of our Father be- 
neath. Just be sure he never has the 
thought, “If I refuse to give allegiance 
to this Jesus, I inevitably give alle- 
giance to some one else.” Keep alive in 
his mind the absurd notion that he is 
really suspending judgment, so that he 
will never wake up to the fact that he 
has made a judgment—until it is too 
late. 


The Nothing But technique will 
work on Chapel just as well. In this case, 
religion becomes Nothing But a vague 
misty feeling of piety. Build that notion 
in the Patient’s mind, “How pleasant it 
is to sit in the quiet church and listen 
to the organ. Here alone can I find God. 
Here alone is security and peace.” If 
you can start that line of reasoning 
working, you can develop a situation 
where the Patient will fail to see any 
relationship between Chapel and the 
outside world. Religion will become a 
retreat, when things get too tough. And, 
of course, if one of the visiting preach- 
ers should accidentally try to relate re- 
ligion to the rest of life, you can induce 
a doze, or an uncomfortable kink in the 








spine, so that the Patient will uncon- 


HOW TO CORRUPT A COLLEGE STUDENT 









sciously transform his resentment at the 
hard wooden benches into a resentment 
at the gall of the speaker. Seldom, 
Wormwood, are our Patients so easy to 
get at as when they are in church. Hun. 
dreds of years of organized religion have 
been an invaluable asset to us at this 
point. Don’t mistake me—Chapel can 
work against us, because it is really the 
time when the Enemy has most con- 
venient access to the patient. Our trick 
is to let the Enemy soften ‘em up, and 
then pounce! The better a thing is (from 
the Enemy’s point of view), the more 
possibilities are open to us of transform- 
ing it for our own purposes. Reflect for 
a moment on how we have been able 
to transform the high “good” of mar- 
riage into a device for populating our 
divorce courts. 

Let me give you one final word. In 
the long run, the best way to corrupt 
the Patient’s soul is to keep him inter- 
ested in Religion in General. This is 
sufficiently vague so that he will never 
be too sure what it is. Let him talk ear- 
nestly about Values, or Ideals, or Aspir- 
ation. This will never harm him for our 
purposes. For this reason, I make it a 
practice to keep the Patient, while in 
college, as immune from Christianity as 
possible. Religion, yes — that is vague 
enough to be harmless. But there is 
something so definite and concrete and 
positive about Christianity as a specific 
way of living and believing, that you 
must steer as clear of it as you possibly 
can. Suppose, for example, the Patient 
really became aware that the Enemy 
loved him so much that he had become 
a man himself, and had suffered to try 
to win‘the Patient back to Him. This 
would make the Enemy much too spe- 
cific, much too personal, much too close, 
—and there would be our undoing. 


Our job is to keep the Enemy as far 
as possible from the Patient. This we 
can accomplish by always using the 
technique of Religion in General. But 
Christianity in particular—remember its 
fundamental assertion about the Enemy 
becoming man, and then never let your 
Patient seriously consider it, or he will 
see its appalling implications and begin 
to realize that the Enemy is concerned 
about him. He might get worked up 
enough to want to investigate that. 

I hope, my dear nephew, that with 
these further instructions, you can 
quickly win the soul of your Patient, 
and that before too long we can bo 
enjoy a feast together, of another soul 
plucked away from the Enemy and 
served to us with a rich helping of gravy: 

Sincerely your uncle, 
Screwtape 
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Twenty Questions 
About 
Roman Catholics 


(Continued from page 11) 


Her chief function is to produce chil- 
dren. 

But in politics and professional life, 
Catholics in practice, especially in this 
country, seem to have no barriers, as 
witness Clare Boothe Luce. Many Cath- 
olic women are prominent in professional 
circles. For example, Catholic news- 
papers are full of praise for Catholic 
women authors, teachers, nurses, and 
movie stars. 


14 Do they believe that inanimate 
objects, medals, and relics, possess 
magical powers? 

Answer: Yes (qualified), But not in 
themselves. The Roman Catholic Church 
teaches that the “sacramentals,” or holy 
objects, “obtain favors from God through 
the prayers of the Church offered for 
those who make use of them, and 
through the devotion they inspire” (A 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine), That 
is, it is the prayer or blessing which gives 
the medals and relics special powers. 

Blessed “sacramentals” can, according 
to the Roman Catholic Church, (1) give 
actual graces; (2) give forgiveness of 
venial sins; (3) give remission of tem- 
poral punishment; (4) give health of 
body and material blessings; (5) give 
protection from evil spirits. 


15 Are Roman Catholics giving lay- 
men a greater responsibility in the life 
of the parish? 


Answer: Yes. The Catholic Church is 
making a great effort to enlist its laymen 
in evangelistic work. It is taking special 
pains to put laymen to work for the 
church. But this does not mean that it is 
giving laymen any authority, or any 
responsible positions in the Church as 
such. The ecclesiastical end of the 
Church is exclusively in the control of 
the clergy. 

In most Protestant communions, lay- 
men are given high official posts, such 
as president of national conventions or 
moderators of general assemblies. In 
some denominations women have an 
equal status with men and may be 
elected to positions of authority and 
power. Some even go so far as to ordain 
women as ministers, something which 
can never happen in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 


Ocroper 3, 1953 


16 Do they disagree upon such mat- 
ters as the “miracles” associated with 
various shrines, such as at Fatima? 

Answer: Yes. Catholics do not agree 
concerning these alleged miracles. In 
such areas, where no specific dogma 
has been defined, they have the right 
to believe or to doubt. 


17 Do they believe that they ac- 
tually eat the real flesh of Christ in 
Holy Communion? 


Answer: Yes. Through the miracle of 
transubstantiation, Catholics believe that 
the bread actually becomes Christ’s 
body and the wine becomes his blood. 
The priest alone partakes of the wine. 
Catholics believe that it is not necessary 
for the “faithful” to receive both kinds, 
since “we receive Him whole and entire 
under the appearances of bread alone 
or of wine alone” (A Catechism of Chris- 
tian Doctrine). 


18 Are they opposed to church 
union? 


Answer: No. That is, if all will unite 
with the Roman Catholic Church. It will 
consider no other form of church union. 
Church union must be a one-way street 
with all communions, churches, and 
members leading to Rome. 

The “one and only true Church” is 
the Roman Catholic Church, because, 
according to its teaching, all its members 
profess the same faith, have the same 
sacrifice and sacraments, and are united 
under one and the same visible head, 
the Pope. 

To Catholics, church union means 
total surrender to the Pope in Rome. 


19 Are Roman Catholics more op- 
posed to Communism than are Prot- 
estants? 


Answer: No. This is an entirely false 
conception. Catholics may be more vocal 
against Communism than are Protestants, 
but a careful analysis of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy indicates that it is 
itself a totalitarian system. Both in doc- 
trine and in ecclesiastical practice it is 
founded upon the principle of absolute 
dictatorship. The supreme and_ final 
authority is the Pope in Rome, Every- 
thing pertaining to faith and morals is 
under his domination, including the 
entire clergy, from parish priest to 
cardinal. 

Protestantism, on the other hand, is 
based upon the democratic principle of 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





_____ COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





‘THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


linho’s Pioneer Liberal Arts College. Established 
1801. Presbyterian, Coeducational. Fully accredited. 











ll'zh scholastic standards. Advantageously located 
Tuition & Fees $200 a semester. Write for informa- 
_tion, Paut M. Pitman, President, Caldwell, idaho. 
a : + -o 
COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year 
coccucational, liberal arts college, owned and con- 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian 
emphasis. Self-help opportunities. Write Director 


of Admissions, Clarksville, Arkansas. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Coeducational. Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Engineering «nd Music. A 
beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern 
dormitories for men and women, Air Force ROTC 
Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. 





PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested page of study-worship-work-play 
+». exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 


student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 


of varied campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. lL. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 








HANOVER COLLEGE  ,,hresytecas 


Founded 1827. 
Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
hun. Splendid pliant, with eleven new buildings. 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. National 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700. Admissions Office, Hanover, tnd. 
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college approved by Presbyterian Church, U. 

Liberal Arts, Music, Business, Nursing. Pre- spodioal. 
Pie-engineering, Teaching. Accredited. North Cen- 
tral Association. Annual cost for boarding student 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts. and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest hg 4 major city. James Woodin 
_Laurie. Pr Sa toni Te exas. 








“TUSCULUM C “OLLE GE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully gocvedieed 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies 





and A. degrees. christian leadership. "Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. D.D., Pr Greene- 
ville, T 











‘UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theoiogical 
seminary. Bachelor's degrees in arts, sciences, music. 
Prepare for teaching certificates, business adminis- 
tration, professions, vocations. _City of 30. 000 — 
catalog write: Director of 














$850. Dale D. Welch, Pres.. H Nebraska. 
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ILLINOIS COLLEGE — ail _cissses. 
124th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditation 
Graduates enter business, dentistry, engineering, 
law, medicine, ministry, social service, teaching, 


other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog write 
Director of Admissions, Box 326. Jacksonville, ti. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE .33"3" 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fullyaccredited. 
Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 
‘The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart. Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, accredited. Courses in 
religion, science, business, teaching, music, nursing, 
social sciences. Pre-medical. pre 


-law, etc. Beautiful 
campus. Lowest costs. Scholarships oy 
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Pres- 
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MACALESTER COL LEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 


ten, primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 


citizenship. 
Turck, President 
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MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-help program. Write President 

Ralph Waldo Licyd, Box B, Maryville, Tennessee. 
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LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

A weil established. well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
poences. 1827. For catalog and information write 








St. Charles, Missouri 
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courses. Scholarships, 
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berland Valley. Presbyterian. Est. 1869. Catalog. 
Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Twenty Questions 
About 
Roman Catholies 


(Continued) 


individual choice and judgment. Free. 
dom, liberty, personal rights—these are 
fundamental to Protestant belief as well 
as practice. Protestants are opposed to 
Communism all along the way, from be. 
ginning to end, and their actions prove 
it. 

Communism has not yet become a 
conquering force in any Protestant 
nation. It is quite otherwise in countries 
under the control of Roman Catholicism, 
Let no one say—and get away with it- 
that Catholicism is the best defense 
against Communism. It just is not so, 


20 Do they control the press, and 
other means of communication, in this 
country? 


Answer: No. It often appears to be 
so, but surveys indicate that taken over 
a period of time, year in and year out, 
Protestants get as much space in the 
press as the Catholics. There is, however, 
something to be said at this point. The 
Catholics have an effective and united 
press service. They get front-page pic- 
tures, coverage of the Vatican, big news 
coming out of the Spellman-White House 
combination. Protestant news, on the 
other hand, is divided two hundred 
different ways, and covers, very largely, 
notices of meetings, socials, women’s 
missionary societies, anniversaries, and 
the like. It is seldom that Protestantism 
gets a front-page story. 


Catholics, with their Bishop Sheen 
and Christopher Movement, are fast 
taking over television. And they have 
been keeping far ahead in the movies, 
until Martin Luther came along, It 
should be kept in mind, as far as the 
entire area of mass communications is 
concerned, that Catholics have a sense 
of Catholic vocation, and Catholics are 
trained to play up the Catholic cause. 
If they are doing a good propaganda 
job, and I think they are, it is because 
they are taking their religion out into 
professional life and are helping it pay 
off. 


Protestants, in this area of public re- 
lations, are just beginning to wake up 
and learn the real facts of life. They still 
have a long way to go in the formation 
of a united, news-worthy, efficient pro- 
motional agency. It will take real dedica- 
tion of lots of money, the best talent we 
can discover, and plenty of hard work, 
to make America aware of the true value 
of Protestantism. But it will be well 
worth the price. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY . 





NO BOTHER FOR A BROTHER 


Billy Scheafer’s home was in a new 
section of town. Everyone lived in a row 
house, with no driveway or yard be- 
tween it and the houses on each side. 
So the sidewalk and the tiny front lawns 
were the only places where Billy and 
the other children who lived in the row 
houses could play. 

Billy's house was in the middle of 
the block. When Billy and his friends 
Kermit and Eddie and Wesley played 
with their bikes on the walks in front of 
the houses, they needed all the room. 
Then there wasn’t room for their little 
brothers to play with their wagons. 
There wasn’t room for the girls to jump 
rope or play with their jacks. No matter 
how hard they tried to plan and tried 
to stay out of each other’s way, there 
was always trouble. 

When they divided the sidewalks—half 
for the bigger children and half for the 
smaller children—it never worked for 
long. A little boy would get so busy 
plaving that he would fervet and run 

ut in front of the big children. The big 

@).-: wouldn’t be looking for him and 
“ouch.” someone would get hurt. Or 
maybe the big boys’ ball would come 
bouncing right into the middle of a jack 
game, and one of the boys would come 
running, jumping right after it—and 
jacks, balls, boy, and girls would get 
all mixed up. Then somebody would 
get angry, and cross words would fly. 
Trouble, trouble, trouble—that’s the way 
it always was. 

One spring Billy’s mother said, “Billy, 
you're big enough to go alone down to 
the next block, around the corner, and 
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then across the street to the park to 
play.” 

Kermit was big enough, too, and so 
was Eddie and Wesley and some of the 
other boys. 

“That's swell,” cried Billy, “there'll be 
lots of room to play in the park.” 

“Hooray,” cried Sam and Debbie, 
Billy’s smaller brother and sister. 
“There'll be more room for us to play at 
home, if the big boys play at the park.” 
But Sam and Debbie forgot that there 
were wee little children who were now 
getting big enough to come out to play 
where they played. The sidewalks and 
yards in front of the houses were just as 
full of children as always. And there 
were just as many children getting in 
other children’s way. There were just 
as many cross words and just as much 
trouble. 


When Billy came home from playing 
in the park, he found Sam and Debbie 
and the neighbor children quarreling 
and scolding and storming around. 
When he asked questions, he found out 
Sam had been bouncing a big rubber 
ball. There was nothing wrong with 
doing that. Debbie and her friends had 
been having a tea party with their dolls 
under a tree. There was nothing wrong 
with that. But suddenly the ball hadn’t 
gone where it was supposed to, and, 
before anyone could stop it, it had 
landed in the middle of the tea party 
and messed things up pretty badly. 

“There’s just not enough room for all 


the kids to play here,” Billy told his 
mother. 

Mother sighed. She knew it only too 
well. “Tomorrow Ill take Brother with 
me to the park. Then the next day I'll 
take Debbie. There’s lots of room in the 
park,” Billy said. 

“Would you?” asked Mother happily. 
“It would be so nice for them, and I just 
don’t have the time.” 

The next day when Billy went to the 
park to play with Kermit and Eddie and 
Wesley and the other boys, Sam went 
along. 

“Baby sitter,” the boys teased. 

“Sure thing,” said Billy. “Why 
shouldn’t I take Sam along to the park 
when there’s lots of room there and not 
enough at home?” 

The next day he took Debbie along. 

“He’s even baby sittin’ for the girls,” 
the boys teased that day. 

“Girls like to play as well as boys,” 
Billy said, and his sister had a happy 
time on the slide and swings, while he 
played ball. 


The next day it was Sam’s turn again. 
When he and Billy met the other fellows 
at the corner was Billy ever surprised! 
Each of the boys had his brother along. 

“We just thought they’d want to play 
in the park, too,” the boys said, 

When they came home from play that 
day, all the children at home were hav- 
ing a good time. 

“What d’ you know?” exclaimed Billy. 
“Isn't anybody fussing today?” No one 
bothered to answer, They were all too 
busy playing. 
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A program that helps your 
entire family to understand, 
appreciate and live with great art! 


Imagine in your own home the treasured paint- 
ings from the world’s great museums, galleries and 
private collections . . . as though the celebrated 
masters had painted them especially for your pleas- 
ure! Now, thanks to thirteen of the world’s fore- 
most art authorities and the remarkable new plan 
of ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, you and 
your children can live with many of the world’s 
most famous masterpieces in full color, to hang 
on your walls or display in Portfolio, and at the 
same time enjoy a planned program of art ap- 
preciation. 


YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY LEARNS ABOUT ART FROM 
THIS FREE MONTHLY ART COURSE 


Perhaps you have always wished that you really understood 
the fine points of painting, to know how to judge a picture, 
why it was paintéd and how to get at its real meaning . . . Now 
ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD makes this possible for 
you in two ways: 


1. Members receive a course on Art Appreciation. With every 
portfolio is included a helpful treatise on such important art 
subjects as Color, Composition, Technique, Distortion, Ab- 
straction and Symbolism. 


2. Each portfolio contains a brief biography of the artist plus 
simple and clear commentaries on the color reproduction, each 
written by an expert on the particular painter. 





PLEASE ACCEPT sux $1” 


Both of these Portfolios—32 Paintings by 


RENOIR 
“DEGAS 


Faithfully reproduced in Full Color 





A nA ppreciatwn Course 
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Expression in Art 


YOU ACQUIRE ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST 
MAGNIFICENT PORTFOLIO ART COLLECTIONS 


So perfectly do these reproductions duplicate the bril- 


liant colors, intricate details and fine nuances that art af 
teachers confidently use them as substitutes for the All Prints extra large framing size 


originals. So perfect, in fact, that you will be tempted (11” x 15”—ideal for walls and portfolio display!) 


to reach out and feel the textures of pigment on canvas | & is 
. .. to run your fingers over the visible brush marks! ’ | fae a - 
No wonder leading art critic, Ernest W. Watson, Edi- 

tor of American Artist Magazine, has said, “. . . the 

unusual quality of the color plates comes nearer to exact 

reproduction of color and brush work than any we 

have ever seen.” 








YOU RECEIVE MANY OF THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS MASTERPIECES 
IN FULL COLOR — TO HANG ON YOUR WALLS! 


Great art is meant to be lived with, of course; and 
now the same radiant beauty that draws millions of 
people to see these masterworks in museums and gal- 
leries can fill your home with glorious color and design. 
Landscapes, ballet scenes, flowers, religious themes, 
cafe and street scenes, portraits, etc. can now be framed 
and interchanged freely according to your mood, since all 
the reproductions are identical in mat size (11” x 15”). 


HOW THIS UNIQUE COLLECTOR’S PLAN OPERATES 








Art Treasures of the World, Dept. 591 PL-10 j 
100 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Please send me the Renoir and Degas Portfolios 
of 32 full-color, framing-size reproductions, plus 1 
the first treatise from your Art-Appreciation 
Course, for which I enclose $1.00. Each month, I 
as an Associate member in Art Treasures of the 
World I will receive advance notice of the new 
Portfolio of reproductions by a famous painter, 
including a new section from the Art Apprecia- ] 
tion Course, which I may purchase at the special 
member's price of only $2.95 for both, plus 
delivery charge. However, I may decline to accept 
any or all the Portfolios offered to me. 


ADDRESS 


i 
Canadian Address: 1184 Castiefleld Ave., Terente 10, Oat. 


pear ahaa tienen <0 ee pte cic herr, 


ss 


As an introduction to this program of 
ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD we 
invite you and your family to examine two 
beautiful collectors’ Portfolios of paintings 
by Renoir and Degas—32 paintings repro- 
duced in exquisite full color, 30 of which are 
mounted on 11” x 15” ready-to-frame mats. 
Each portfolio is handsomely bound with a 
full color illustrated cover and covered with 
acetate. Although these Portfolios are sold 
to subscribers at $2.95 each, you may have 
both the Renoir and Degas Collections for 
only one dollar! 


Mail the coupon at once, together with 
your dollar, and we will promptly send you 
your Renoir and Degas Portfolios and a free 
copy of the first treatise of your Art Appre- 
ciation Course. In addition, we will be happy 


to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate. ~ 


Membership. Associate Membership does not 
obligate you to purchase any additional Paw- 


new collection is released it will be 
nounced to you in advance for the sp 
member’s price of only $2.95. If you do no 
wish to purchase any particular Collection, 
simply return the form provided for 


purpose. A section from the Art Apprecia-" 


tion Course will be included free with every 
Portfolio you accept. : 
Because of the infinite care required to 
produce these matchless reproductions the 
supply is necessarily limited. Therefore, we 
earnestly request that you take advantage 
of this amazing introductory offer, send your 


dollar for the Renoir and Degas Collections — 


now! 


ART TREASURES OF THE WORLD, 100 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, N. Y. 13, N. Y- 


Canadian Address: 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 10, Ontario 
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folios ever! However, each month as ! 





b.* 


